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CHAPTER XV. 
A LECTURE ON NUMBER ONE. 


Fanny Date prided herself on 
being what she called ‘ extraordi- 
nary wide-awake.’ She also boasted 
that she always kept ‘a watchful 
eye on the main chance.’ 

To Nell this adventurous jargon 
sounded amusing, though it was 
scarcely intelligible; and she lis- 
tened to and regarded Miss Dale 
with ever-increasing wonder when 
that young lady chose to hold forth 
on her experiences and personal 
attributes. This was apt to occur 
very frequently, as the girls were 
often alone in the dressing-room ; 
and to Fanny Dale the thoughts 
and doings of the lady who bore 
that name were all-engrossing sub- 
jects of interest. 

Fanny really liked Miss Trevor 
very much, but at the same tine 
she deplored that young lady’s 
utter ignorance of the ways of the 
world (theatrical)—Fanny knew of 
no other—and she was really 
anxious to instil some of the doubts 
and the caution which accompany 
the knowledge begotten by experi- 
ence into the novice’s far-too-in- 
genuously-confiding disposition. 

‘You'll never make way, Nell,’ 
Fanny declared on one occasion ; 
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‘you're far too good-natured, or, 
indeed, I should callit soft. Take 
an example by me now. I’ve lived 
one-and-twenty years, you know; 
and more than half that number 
I’ve been in a theatre of one sort 
or another. That’s enough to 
sharpen any girl’s wits; and I’ve 
certainly learnt many a practical 
lesson in my time ; but, above and 
before all others, ove, and that so 
useful that I stick to it now, through 
thick and thin. Indeed, I call it 
my motto. Would you like me to 
teach it to you, you very, very © 
young little Nell?” 

The girls were in Miss Dal- 
gleish’s dressing-room, and that 
lady had just been called away to 
the stage. The new piece, which 
had now run very smoothly for a 
week, had been pronounced a suc- 
cess, and was likely to continue to 
the end of the season. 

Nell, who was coiling the long 
braids of her beautiful hair about 
her head, listened to Fanny Dale’s 
oracular sentences with the smile 
of wondering interest which that 
young person’s words of wisdom 
were apt to provoke, 

‘Yes; I should like to know 
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the motto which a most extensive 
experience has taught your aged 
ladyship to consider infallible,’ 
said Nell, securing that glossy 
twist with a final hairpin. 

‘Well, I'll be generous, and con- 
fide my princingpals to thee, my 
child,’ said Fanny, with a look of 
terrible solemnity. ‘And yet me- 
thinks,’ she added, lifting her hands 
with the action of the first of the 
Witches in Macbeth, ‘methinks, in- 
deed mefears, that it will be quite 
impossible to thee to follow my 
teachings.’ 

‘Grant me the chance, at least, 
revered lady, of endeavouring to 
walk in the footsteps of your wis- 
dom,’ replied Neil, with a mock 
solemnity, in keeping with the 
highly-dramatic utterances of her 
companion. 

‘If you desire to succeed on the 
stage, my dear, you must take care 
of number one, always of number 
one, only of number one. That 
is my golden rule, and golden you 
will find it in every sense. He or 
she who adopts that teaching must 
always be first in the swim, no 
matter how many others start. 
Let the rest flounder, struggle, or 
drown—they are nothing to you; 
and you have yourself to look after 
—the only one, by the bye, who 
will ever repay you for that trou- 
ble. You may take my word for 
that little fact. Lash out, there- 
fore ; give this one a dig and that 
one a kick, if they get in your way. 
Then you'll keep the coast clear 
right ahead ; and while the duffers 
about you are sinking, you, who 
have protected yourself by that 
number-one lifebelt, will float on 
in untroubled security. You'll 
reach the land of promise with a 
final spurt ; with a cry of triumph 
you ‘ll spring upon the welcome 
shore—or stage, and find yourself 
mistress of the situation. Lik’st 
thou the picture, lady so demure?’ 
. Fanny paused, laughing and out 
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of breath. She had been speaking 
volubly, and with energy as well 
as emphasis. 

‘You see, Fanny, I have never 
had swimming-lessons of any sort 
in all my life,’ replied Nell, laugh- 
ing also. ‘Perhaps that accounts 
for my getting so confused as soon 
as your words carried me out of 
my depth a bit. To tell you the 
truth, I could scarcely fathom your 
meaning.’ 

‘Quite possible, and more than 
probable indeed, cried Fanny 
promptly, ‘since to myself my 
meaning was not very plain ; for I 
was speaking in—not in a parable, 
Nell, but you know—in—in—’ 

‘In an allegory?’ suggested Nell, 
smiling. She had already had con- 
siderable practice in helping this 
ambitious young lady over the 
dubious stiles of conversation. 

‘ An allegory! Yes ; that sounds 
like the c’rect card,’ Fanny an- 
swered, with approving slang. ‘I 
knew it was something like an 
acrostic or a conundrum I meant. 
And now you shall have the full re- 
tribution of my allegorical swim- 
ming allusions, Nell.’ 

Fanny spoke with unction, and 
was evidently elated by the fine 
sound of the words she had ut- 
tered. 

‘You mean the solution of your 
nautical riddle? asked Nell, en- 
tering into what she deemed the 
other’s playful mood. 

‘O do, for mercy’s sake, stop that 
high-falutin’ twaddle !’ cried Fanny 
sharply. 

To use fine phrases herself was 
amusing enough; but to listen as 
they fell from the lips of others 
was irksome in the extreme. 

‘What I want to tell you is really 
very simple,’ she added, ‘as all 
practical matters are apt to be. 
I’ve got a splendid, a tip-top en- 
gagement at M , and Timpson 
& Farquhar have settled it for 
me by the telegraph this very day. 
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Three wires did the trick. Isn't it 
wonderful? Now I know I have 
only to go in and win. You see, 
that little way of mine of taking 
care of number one always lands 
me in a comfortable berth. I take 
the juvenile lead of course, and 
I’m to draw such a salary as a lady 
from London has aright to expect ; 
more especially “a lady who has 
just concluded a series of import- 
ant engagements at the principal 
theatres of the metropolis.” These, 
Nell, are the very words of my ad- 
vertisement, and of my introduction 
to the country bumpkins, who, no 
doubt, will swallow the lotas greedily 
as they do any other London 
crams,’ 

‘O Fanny! cried Nell, in very 
evident consternation, ‘ you surely 
don’t mean that you will allow 
yourself to be represented as hav- 
ing played leading parts at the best 
London theatres ?” 


The other looked at her, made 
a grimace, snapped her fingers de- 
fiantly, and with considerable as- 
perity exclaimed, ‘Don’t play the 


fool, Nell Trevor. What are you 
pretending to be shockedat? Do 
you mean to dispute my right to 
getting a leading engagement in 
the provinces? Have I not told 
you, times out of number, that 
I’m far too good in every way for 
the finikin second-walkers in this 
theatre? And can you deny that I 
have just made a hit, quite a great 
hit, in this last new piece of ours ?’ 

Nell had really felt shocked by 
the audacity of her enterprising 
companion, and she was quite pre- 
pared to remonstrate with her on 
that most deceptive advertisement ; 
but the smile of intense enjoyment 
with which Miss Fanny alluded to 
her last successful exploit at the 
Sphere completely overcame Nell’s 
gravity. 

*‘O Fanny, and you told me 
you had missed your chance be- 
cause you did not care; and that 
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you had ruined what little part 
there ever was for you in this new 
piece, because you hated it and 
the actors and the author, and were 
sick and tired of themall! Now 
you speak as if— 

‘Demurest Miss Prunes and 
Prism,’ cried Fanny, impulsively 
seizing Nell’s hands, and kissing 
her pretty perplexed face, ‘O, 
don’t gaze at me so reproachfully 
any more. You look like the maid- 
en all forlorn in the nursery-rhyme 
book. You'll make me die of 
laughing, child, if you are so awfully 
solemn and so deliciously anxious ; 
and what is it all about, eh? If 
J were in your place at this mo- 
ment. I should dance a hornpipe 
of exultation at least. Don’t you 
know that my departure may mean 
speedy promotion for you; and that 
you, being in Powell and Blenkin- 
sop’s extra-good books, are as likely 
as any one to take my part in this 
piece ?” 

Nell looked at her companion 
with unabated anxiety. ‘I thought 
you told me,’ she said nervously, 
‘that if you went away, most likely 
Araminta would offer—’ 

‘Araminta fiddlesticks! cried 
Fanny. ‘I only said that to get a 
confession out of you, my innocent 
Lady Reserve. I was interested 
in you, you see, and was curious to 
know if you, even you, were actu- 
ally smitten with our handsome 
young Jack or no? Your blushes, 
your fright about Araminta, and 
your general flusterification con- 
vinced me of course, sorry as I am 
to have ascertained the fact.’ 

‘O Fanny, Fanny, how could 
you” cried Nell, in evident tribu- 
lation. 

‘How could I! Howcould you, 
Miss Eleanor Trevor,—you, who 
are a lady born, and just as clever 
and accomplished as any one of 
the swell-amateurs that try all they 
can to interfere with our legitimate 
business; that rob us of all our 
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benefit performances by imitating 
them on their own account—dash 
them! Fine ladies that can’t act 
one bit ? 

‘In that respect I certainly do 
resemble them, remarked Nell 
ruefully. She was quite aware of 
her own deficiencies, and had very 
humble notions about herself in 
most respects. 

‘You goose ! exclaimed Fanny ; 
‘crying yourself down in that ridi- 
culous manner. You know very 
well ‘hat wasn’t my meaning the 
least in the world.’ She was speak- 
ing most impressively again, though 
for the moment she had actually 
lost sight of her favourite topic in 
her sudden interest in her compa- 
nion. ‘I want to know how you, 
who are so different from the rest 
of us, can have allowed yourself to 
be taken in by such a counterfeit 
article as handsome Jack Clifford. 
There isn’t one ounce of true metal 
in his composition, my dear. You 
mark my words. /am not jealous, 
mind you—Heaven forbid !—and 
I’m off to M——, to the new en- 
gagement, where I open this day 
week. So you see, though I do 
look after number one, number 
one isn’t in this business at all, 
except that I’m sorry for you, you 
good pretty Nell — sorry to see 
that you are being deceived by his 
flattering tongue and his handsome 
face. You're above that nonsense 
and him, miles out of his reach ; you 
should be, indeed. He’s brass, Nell ; 
nothing more nor less than brass, 
brass, brass. You think ofhim asofa 
true and genuine article—real gold, 
infact. That’s the way with good and 
simple-minded girls, when they fall 
in love for the first time. You'll 
find it all out for yourself presently, 
child, and you'll know then that 
the man you adore is not fit to be 
trodden into the mud under your 
dainty little feet. There now, that’s 
the straight tip for you, my girl. 
You won't take it, of course not. 
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We've all learnt that Love is blind. 
Love! Ah me! to think that those 
beautiful honest eyes of yours, 
which have looked into mine kind- 
er nor any woman’s ever did in all 
my life before, and melted me like, 
and made me wish to be good—or, 
at least, to serve you if ever I could 
—to think that you, too, should be 
blinded by love for—’ 

‘Fanny, don’t ; I cannot bear it,’ 
cried Nell. She had moved a step 
nearer to her companion now, and 
impelled by same motive she her- 
self could not comprehend, she 
flung her arms around the other’s 
neck, and hiding her face on that 
tempting white shoulder, she cried 
silently. 

Her tears were few, but they 
were the first that came of a grow- 
ing, numbing pain. She had borne 
herself bravely all through the long 
wearying week—the week which 
had passed so slowly, so anxiously, 
and yet been so hopefully begun. 

Seven days yesterday!. Then 
she and Jack had smiled in the 
first bright sunshine of happy love. 

And on the evening of that aus- 
picious day he had begged her to 
keep their vows secret for a while ; 
and though she had -not given him 
actual words of promise, she knew 
that he expected her to acquiesce 
in his desire. 

As soon as he preferred that re- 
quest it seemed to her that the first 
glad light of her new-born joy had 
suddenly clouded over. 

Her natural impulse had been to 
confide her great content and its 
origin to her parents ; but Jack had 
checked her, and a dimness blurred 
the bright vision of her immediate 
future. The proud elation with 
which the knowledge of his love 
had filled herwhen first she realised 
the possession of it gradually gave 
place to a sense of shrinking fear 
which seemed to her like—shame. 

Fanny Dale, when she laughingly 
styled Nell ‘My innocent Lady Re- 
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serve, had happened on the very 
words which best described hernew 
friend. 

Nell’s first meeting with her lover 
after that happy Sunday, had been 
in the theatre, where, of course, 
they were not alone for a moment. 
He had greeted her with a glad 
smile of welcome, he had spoken 
in his cheeriest tones, and his eyes 
when they met hers seemed to re- 
peat the assurances of the fervent 
words he had previously addressed 
to her. But she was constrained ; 
neither her words nor her smile 
had their usual frankness. 

When they stood side by side in 
the wing later in the evening, he 
had contrived to snatch up her 
hand, he had kissed it hurriedly, 
passionately, and he had whispered, 
‘My darling, I love you!’ 

Then Mrs. Blenkinsop had made 
her way round from the back of 
the stage, past that O.P. entrance, 
and had turned her eyes upon the 
pair with what Nell felt to bea leer 
of indignation. 

This alarmed the girl, and added 
to the new and horrible feeling of 
guilt which already began to sub- 
due and crush her. She now shrank 
from Jack, and positively dreaded 
to find herself alone with him at the 
theatre. 

Mrs. Blenkinsop appeared to be 
ubiquitous, and her round eyes 
pursued Nell on every occasion ; 
and twice Araminta had made her 
appearance behind the scenes at 
the Sphere. She had visited her 
sister in her dressing-room ; no one 
could object to that. But she had 
also made her way to the green- 
room, and Nell had found her there 
sitting close to Jack Clifford’s side, 
and evidently entirely engrossed by 
some interesting story he was whis- 
pering into her ear. 

Nell hated Araminta at that mo- 
ment, and felt that it was a very 
terrible one ; but though she suf- 
fered acutely, she made no outward 
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sign. Her womanly pride saved 
her from betraying her weakness. 
She took the hand Miss Pierrepoint 
offered, and answered her effusive 
greeting with some easy conven- 
tional remark. Jack was watching 
her with a happy smile on his face, 
and he also addressed some com- 
monplace speech to her. It was 
but a word about the weather, but 
he added a comparison, in which 
he alluded to the beauty of the 
past Sunday, and his eyes and the 
thrilling tone of his voice suddenly 
reconciled Nell to the present 
again, and the anger she had felt 
towards Araminta vanished as sud- 
denly as it had arisen. But the re- 
membrance of that momentary pas- 
sion remained with Nell, haunting 
her, and adding to her fear and her 
reserve, 

Jack, perfectly aware that he 
could overcome the latter at any 
moment by a whispered word of 
endearment or a surreptitious ca- 
ress, was no whit troubled by a 
coldness which was really flatter- 
ing to him, for he knew it to be the 
result of her obedience, the proof 
of her readiness to keep their secret 
as he had bidden her. She at least 
was not ‘a blabbing fool,’ like the 
rest of the girls, thought Jack, con- 
tentedly, and again thankfully real- 
ised that the girl he loved was a 
treasure. 

And she? Following his lead, she 
became more and more reserved 
in her turn. It was not for her to 
make advances of any kind ; and if 
their casual interviews at the theatre 
contented him, they must of course 
suffice to her also. All would be 
changed, all would be so much 
better when once he had spoken 
to her parents, or given her leave 
so to speak. Meanwhile he very 
carefully avoided the chance of dis- 
cussing the question of the future 
with her, by giving her no oppor 
tunity of finding herself alone with 
him. 
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This was the state of affairs when 
Fanny Dale’s blunt speech, and her 
denunciation of Jack Clifford’s un- 
worthiness, had fallen upon poor 
Nell’s ear, and caused that growing 
inward pain, which a week’s silent 
endurance had fostered, to find its 
first vent in a sudden burst of tears. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
HOSTILE INFLUENCES. 


THE next morning Nell, holding 
a neat black-leather bag in her 
hand, sallied forth to make such 
purchases as were required by the 
simple household. Her chief busi- 
ness was at the grocers. John 
Hall himself always attended to the 
butcher’s department. He brought 
home small joints or chops and 
steaks loosely wrapped in sheets 
of newspaper during the week ; but 
he always took care to provide a 
good wholesome piece of beef for 
the Sunday dinner. This he would 
carry to, and fetch from, the bake- 
house round the corner, and set 
before his lady-wife with a very 
contented smile and an expressive 
sniff of anticipatory enjoyment. 
To her, these undignified proceed- 
ings on Mr. Hall’s part were ex- 
tremely annoying ; but he had long 
ago taught himself not to heed her 
remonstrant ohs! and ahs! and 
shoulder-shrugging in the least. 

Mens conscia recti was sufficient 
for him. And who would procure 
a dinner for them if he refused to 
lend a helping hand ? 

Mrs. Hall, had she been ap- 
pealed to, would have said, ‘Send 
for it, of course,’ calmly ignoring 
the fact that there was no one to 
send. 

The morning was bright, sunny, 
and warm, and Nell, stepping forth 
into Alpha-street, felt tempted to 
walk down upon the Embankment ; 
thus she could get a glimpse of 
the river, and further enjoy a stroll 
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through the prettily planted enclo- 
sures near the Temple, before she 
proceeded on her errands. 

She had hadasleepless night, poor 
child; an ordeal which all lovers 
are doomed, sooner or later, to 
endure. Fanny Dale’s vehement 
words, and her own latent sense 
of Jack’s shortcomings, had tor- 
mented her with irrepressible anx- 
iety and apprehension. 

She was thankful to be out in 
the pure summer air; there is 
nothing like sunlight to dispel the 
cruel fancies of the night. She 
longed for a sight of the flowing, 
shimmering river now; she felt as 
if its strong swift current could 
carry away the sense of crushing 
pain which had numbed her facul- 
ties and dulled her spirits of late. 

She crossed the drive and the 
broad pavement beyond, and lean- 
ing upon the stone parapet gazed 
eagerly into the moving mystery 
below. 

She was wearing her white dress 
again, and the hat with the prim- 
roses ; but a small black cape was 
thrown over her shoulders to sober 
down a /out ensemble which Mrs. 
Hall considered too gay for the 
London streets. 

As it was, the pretty outline and 
dainty colouring of her figure made 
her the living centre of a picture 
for which the bold blues and grays 
of sky and stones and river made 
a most appropriate background. 

So thought an attentive observer 
who was rapidly approaching in a 
mail-phaeton, drawn by a pair of 
trim high-stepping black - brown 
horses. The body of the carriage 
was canary-coloured, and the points 
were picked out with black. The 
master, who was driving, wore a 
white hat with a narrowblack band 
around it. He sat on the high box 
as though it were a throne, and his 
keen glance and erect bearing pro- 
claimed him as one born and accus- 
tomed to command. 
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Nell, her back to the road, her 
face to the river, perceived neither 
the handsome equipage, nor its 
distinguished-looking owner. 

He, however, had descried the 
central figure of the picture be- 
fore him at some distance; and 
when he had approached suffi- 
ciently to identify the primrose 
hat and its pretty wearer, he drew 
his horses sharply up against the 
railings, deftly encircled his whip 
with the reins, and left the groom 
standing at ‘attention ;’ while he 
himself crossed the broad pave- 
ment, and pausing by Nell’s side, 
cried, ‘ A very good morning, Miss 
Trevor!’ 

As she turned towards him in 
sudden alarm at this most unex- 
pected salutation, he raised his hat, 
and she recognised Sir Hercules 
Lawrance. ‘I called upon your 
mother both yesterday and this 
morning,’ said he, ‘and was most 


urffortunate in not finding you at 


home. Just now I was told you 
had gone marketing, and I had it 
in my mind to drive to Covent 
Garden and seek for you there; 
but my guiding star led me to take 
this direction instead. And how 
are you getting on at the Sphere, 
Miss Trevor ?” 

The bright colour which had 
flushed her fair face at the first 
startling sound of his voice, had 
already died out again, leaving her 
pale and saddened, as she had 
looked all this past week. He 
instantly noticed, and commented 
on, the change in her appearance. 

‘Late hours, Sir Hercules,’ she 
stammered apologetically, in an- 
swer to his searching questions, 
* and—and—not sufficiently im- 
portant work to interest me as I 
should wish to be interested.’ 

‘Ab! said he meditatively, and 
raised his eyebrows and his hand, 
but watched her face intently all 
the time. ‘You are longing for 
more engrossing work already, my 
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child? he added. ‘For that you can 
only have one motive—you desire 
to forget ? 

She turned her sweet face to- 
wards him, shyly, questioningly. 
He, meeting her. wistful glance, 
was filled with a strange sense of 
tenderest compassion. He longed 
to rid her of any and every trouble 
which harassed her at the moment. 
He was possessed by that ardent 
desire to fight, to do battle of some 
kind, in honour of this gentle 
maiden, which is supposed to cha- 
racterise very young men only. 
His hair was white, and Time had 
wrinkled his brow ; but the manly 
heart in his bosom was still beat- 
ing with quite a youthful enthu- 
siasm. He admired this poor, 
pretty, brave little girl intensely. 
He knew enough of her already to 
be able thoroughly to appreciate 
the true courage she displayed in 
taking up her share of life’s work 
and duty so readily. The passing 
thought that she should have suf- 
fered in any sense, which made her 
desirous of momentary oblivion, 
filled him with keen dismay. 

The sad look on her patient 
face had been as a revelation to 
him; and, without waiting to 
argue the point with himself, he 
rushed at a conclusion, then sought 
for confirmation of his doubts and 
fears from her. 

‘Trouble is always the test of a 
noble spirit,’ said he oracularly, 
‘and such a one invariably seeks 
refuge in honest work ; but that 
you, who are but a child still, and 
should only be beginning to peep 
at the cold cruel world, and know 
no other meaning of life than en- 
joyment pure and simple—that you 
should already be seeking oblivion 
in labour !—you positively frighten 
me, child !’ 

He spoke vehemently. His ut- 
tered words brought a conviction 
of their profound truth to his own 
mind. He had commenced speak- 
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ing somewhat at random, impelled 
to utter the thought which possess- 
ed him as he marked the pained 
look in her face. He was by no 
means prone to view life with much 
gravity ; nor were his ideas of the 
world tinged in any sense with as- 
ceticism ; but as he spoke he felt 
himself much impressed by the pro- 
found wisdom of his utterances. 

Nell listened to him with aston- 
ishment, almost with awe. His 
random interpretation of the rea- 
sons urging her to desire more 
engrossing work was absolutely 
correct. But what could have 
taught him this truth? Did he 
know anything of Jack’s private 
life? Had Jack consulted or con- 
fided in him? No; not that. She 
smiled at her own thought. At 
present she felt sure she played too 
unimportant a part in Jack’s life 
for him to trouble any outsider in 
the matter at all. ‘We love one 
another,’ she thought, ‘andsome day 
we shall be married and happy and 
always together; but now, until 
Jack has told our secret to father 
and mother, it hardly seems real 
either to him or to me. Once they 
know, I can speak to him always, 
and tell him all I think and feel 
and want ; but now it is all so new 
and strange it seems almost wrong 
to be thinking of him at all” 

She had turned to the river again 
now. Its troubled surface seemed 
to embody her passing thoughts ; 
for the moment she had actually for- 
gotten the presence of Sir Hercules. 

‘I hope you have arrived at some 
very satisfactory conclusion after 
that profound meditation of yours?’ 
he said, smiling. He had been 
watching the delicate outline of 
her profile as intently as she had 
watched the swiftly-flowing water ; 
but his observation was conscious, 
and hers was not. 

‘I am forgetting my errands,’ she 
—_ pointing to the black-leather 

ag. 
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‘ Let me drive you to the shops,’ 
he pleaded, ‘since I have delayed 
you here.’ 

She hesitated, but her eager 
glance at the impatiently pawing 
horses betrayed her strong inclina- 
tion to accept his offer. He saw 
his advantage. 

‘We will take a turn as far as 
Westminster first,’ said he. ‘You 
will get some air as we drive along ; 
standing here is hot and wearying.’ 

Why should she not avail her- 
self of his charming invitation ? 

Her foot was already on the step 
of the phaeton, her hand on his 
eagerly extended arm, when Mrs. 
Blenkinsop and her sister ‘ Ara- 
minta’ accosted ‘ Miss Trevor’ with 
a peal of laughter and a loud good- 
morning. They had crossed the 
road from the Strand side, afd 
watched the little pantomime of 
hesitation and acceptance, played 
byunconscious Nell, with consider- 
able interest and nota little malice. 
Before she could take up her posi- 
tion in the carriage, however, they 
determined that she and her stately 
companion should be submitted to 
a closer investigation. Both these 
women were envious, and both 
elated by this evidence that the 
daughter of Mrs. Airs-and-Graces 
(so they nicknamed Mrs. Hall) was 
not above making clandestine ap- 
pointments with rich old gentle- 
men, and going for ¢é/e-d-¢éte drives 
while she was no doubt ostensibly 
engaged in the theatre. 

They hurriedly whispered these 
good-natured comments to one 
another as they crossed the road, 
and the elation they felt lent a 
special shrillness to their voices, 
and a most unusual empressement 
to their smiling salutations. 

A novel and very embarrassing 
feeling possessed Nell; she was 
thoroughly ashamed of the friends 
(?) who so noisily greeted her, and 
wished Sir Hercules had not wit- 
nessed her rencontre with these 
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showily-dressed, loud-voiced wo- 
men. 

Why they should persist in stand- 
ing by her side and talking to her 
at all was most puzzling to Nell, 
whose intercourse with these par- 
ticular theatrical stars had always 
been of the most limited and formal 
nature. 

The conclusion she soon arrived 
at did not add to her comfort by 
any means. She felt sure that the 
unusual attention shown to her at 
this moment was due entirely to 
the presence of her companion and 
his handsome carriage, not to her- 
self at all. 

‘Will you not introduce us to 
your friend, Nell dear?’ inquired 
Araminta in a very audible ‘aside.’ 
She inclined her head towards Sir 
Hercules, and indulged him with a 
smiling display of her large white 
regular teeth as she spoke. 

Sir Hercules had always been 
distinguished for his gallantry, in- 
deed his chivalrous devotion to 
the sex had become a byword 
among his friends. 

At this moment his inclination 
to ‘oblige the ladies’ placed him 
in a dilemma. Araminta’s insidi- 
ous glances failed to fascinate their 
object. His eyes were fixed on 
Nell, whose discomfort was plainly 
apparent to him. 

Women of the Rogers-Pierre- 
point type were only too well 
known, and had always been scru- 
pulously avoided by the wary old 
General. Nothing was further from 
his intention at this moment than 
to allow his much-admired little 
friend, Miss Trevor, formally to 
introduce him to these soz-disant but 
evidently unwelcome friends of 
hers. If once they had such a 
claim on his acquaintanceship he 
would never feel safe from their 
attentions in future, and they would 
embrace every possible opportunity 
of noisily hailing him as their dear 
old friend. Then he would be 
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called upon to subscribe to their 
variqus benefits ; trinkets, bouquets, 
stalls at the opera, &c., would be 
demanded of him with a pertina- 
cious audacity for which such hand- 
some dummies as Miss Pierrepoint 
are justly famous. And Henrietta 
Maria, moved by sisterly affection, 
would always be at hand to support 
her junior in any proposal or claim 
she might think fit to make on the 
General’s time, attention, or purse. 
This was the vista of future ‘de- 
lights’ which swiftly spread itself 
out before his alarmed mental 
vision. 

Nell’s evident uneasiness added 
to his discomfort. Dear, delicate 
little lady, he quite understood her 
embarrassment; and she should 
certainly and at once be saved 
from any further infliction. Prompt 
action was a sine gud non here— 
the knot must be cut, and at once. 

‘You will pardon me for inter- 
rupting you, Miss Trevor,’ he said, 
with his pleasantest smile, ‘and 
your friends will no doubt excuse 
you, as your appointment is a mat- 
ter of business, and we—yes, in- 
deed, we are already ten minutes 
after our time.’ 

He drew forth his watch as he 
spoke, and before Nell had quite 
realised the sudden change in the 
position of affairs, she found herself 
seated by the side of Sir Hercules, 
the horses trotting along briskly be- 
fore her, the soft summerair fanning 
her cheeks, and so keen a sense of 
enjoyment possessing her that for 
the moment she utterly forgot the 
enraged glances with which those 
envious noisy women had watched 
her departure. 

Ten minutes later Jack Clifford, 
Jim Crane, Mr. Blenkinsop, and 
any others who would choose to 
listen to Henrietta Maria’s voluble 
and high-pitched account of that 
brazen hussy Miss Trevor’s out- 
rageous conduct, heard very start- 
ling details of that young lady’s clan- 
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destine meeting and subsequent 
elopement with a fine-looking old 
man in a magnificent carriage-and- 
pair. ‘You can ask Minnie; Minnie 
was with me ; she saw it all as well 
as I did,’ asseverated Mrs. Blenkin- 
sop, waxing warmer and noisier at 
each sign of incredulity from the 
audience assembled around her in 
the greenroom at the Sphere. 

There was no call for rehearsal at 
this time, and those actors who were 
present had chanced to ‘look in’ 
just to ask after their letters and 
hear what was going on. 

‘I must look after my larky old 
friend, and at once,’ thought Jack 
Clifford. ‘ My dear little girl’s re- 
putation shall not be compromised 
by any of his fatherly attentions in 
future. She, too, must be warned 
against indiscretions of this kind. 
It will be quite a novelty for me to 
play the injured neglected man, 
when I have been forced to keep 
her at arms’ length for the last 
week or two, poor child. How 
prettily she will flutter back into 
my arms again, once they are open- 
ed to her! She will be full of peni- 
tence, too, and tender and apolo- 
getic. I know the bird I’ve caught 
so well.’ 

In this conclusion Jack was to 
some extent mistaken. His hand- 
some face and caressing manner 
’ had certainly fascinated Nell, and 
taught her to regard him as a ‘hero 
of romance.’ And he had the 
additional advantage of being the 
first man who had ever spoken a 
word of love to her; therefore he 
had aroused a gleam of light from 
the tenderest sentiments in her 
maidenly bosom. With care and 
devotion that spark promised to 
develop into a powerful and abid- 
ing flame ; but vacillation, caprice, 
or neglect on his part would surely 
extinguish it. 

Nell, though very young and 
inexperienced, was by no means 
weak ; and the reticence he deemed 
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the height of diplomacy on his part, 
instead of attracting, was already 
repelling her. 

He left the theatre and walked 
hastily to the Hamlet Club. Angry 
impatience was quickening his 
steps. He must have this matter 
out, and at once. 

The sight of Sir Hercules calmly 
establishing himself at a luncheon- 
table steadied Jack. Caution was 
required here, not reckless words 
provocative of hostile answers. 

By the time Jack had taken his 
place at the General’s side in re- 
sponse to that gentleman’s cordial 
invitation, he had resolved on the 
most judicious course of action ; 
this was to shift the whole respon- 
sibility of what had occurred on to 
the shoulders of a third and absent 
person. With this end in view Jack 
launched forth into an ex parte 
statement of Mrs. Blenkinsop’s ill- 
natured account of her meeting 
with Nell on the Embankment, &c. 

‘ The vicious old cat ! exclaimed 
Sir Hercules, commenting on Hen- 
rietta Maria’s gossip. ‘/ was the 
man who took little Miss Trevor 
for a turn in my phaeton. There 
was #0 appointment, nothing clan- 
destine of any sort; of course not. 
It is preposterous.’ He laughed 
as he spoke, and Jack joined in the 
hilarity. ‘The young man was per- 
fectly satisfied. All was as he had 
anticipated, and Sir Hercules vo- 
lunteered the details of the drive 
Nell had enjoyed so innocently and 
so much; but though he laughed 
as he spoke, he felt troubled and 
uneasy. Was it possible that he 
had acted injudiciously, and per- 
haps compromised the little lady, 
whose fair name and fame were at 
this moment dearer to him than 
any other? 

These were the doubts which 
assailed him as he listened to Jack’s 
light-hearted chatter, but they were 
doubts he could not discuss with 
that very lively young friend of his. 
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Happy Nell, having thoroughly 
enjoyed her short drive, and chatted 
gaily and confidentially with her 
genial companion, was duly set 
down at the grocer’s shop in the 
Strand, where her purchases had to 
be made. 

At that moment Sir Hercules had 
certainly felt sorely tempted to take 
her on into Covent Garden Market, 
to load her with choice fruits and 
flowers, and thence to lead her on 
to other shops and give himself the 
pleasure of watching her choose 
whatever she might deem useful or 
ornamental; but the girl’s simple 
dignity and perfect innocence of 
anything like coquetry caused him 
to hesitate. He was still a com- 
parative stranger to her, and she, 
all unconsciously, had hitherto kept 
him at a very respectful distance. 

He was quite aware that the 
ordinary ‘little actress’ would have 
accepted any gifts it might please 
him to offer or bestow with grateful 
elation ; but Nell was different, and 
would probably have been embar- 
rassed by any such displays of 
generosity ; so he wisely refrained 
from the immediate indulgence of 
his whim, but silently resolved to 
carry the intended gifts to Mrs. Hall 
himself. She, of course, could only 
feel gratified by such attentions, 
and her daughter would certainly 
have her share of the good things 
too. 

It seemed doubly hard to Sir 
Hercules, who had just fought out 
this silent duel between his per- 
sonal inclination and the respect 
due to Nell, to find that he had 
already set the tongue of scandal 
wagging in the person of that most 
malicious of ‘old women,’ Mrs. 
Blenkinsop. 

Poor Nell herself, meanwhile, 
had gone about her business with a 
happier face, and in a more con- 
tented spirit than had been hers 
since that eventful Sunday in the 
country. She had not the least 
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idea of the scruples which had 
agitated the kind old friend to 
whom she had just bid adieu, nor 
of the mischief that envious Hen- 
rietta Maria had already tried to 
make for her. 

She sallied forth into the Strand 
again, where the busy crowd was 
waxing denser and more enter- 
prising as the hour for the midday 
meal and relaxation approached. 

‘Well met, Miss Trevor! ex- 
claimed a voice Nell recognised 
even before she turned to look into 
Sally Turner’s face. ‘The face was 
not smiling to-day ; and the hand 
with which the dancer seized Nell’s 
arm was certainly trembling. 

‘Poor Phcebe Miller is ill, aw- 
fully ili,’ said Sally, ‘ The doctor 
declares she’s not long for this 
world. I've just taken a note to 
Jack Clifford’s club to ask him to 
look in by and by. I’m sure I 
hope he will; she does worrit and 
fret herself so. And as for you, 
Miss Trevor, you wouldn’t believe 
how she’s been begginz of me every 
evening to go round to the Sphere 
to watch for you at the stage-door, 
and ask you to come and see her 
just once more.’ 

‘I have been at the theatre 
every night,’ said Nell, moving to- 
wards a shop-window to get out of 
the way of the pushing, hurrying 
crowd. 

Sally kept her hold on her com- 
panion’s arm. ‘I saw you twice,’ 
she said, ‘ but could not speak to 
you. Once you were with Mr. 
Hall, and the next time—’ Sally 
blushed and hesitated ere she 
added, ‘ Jack Clifford had come 
out just before you did, and he 
saw me and stopped me, and 
talked to me ; then, when you at 
last appeared, you walked straight 
away without ever looking to the 
right or the left at all. So, of 
course, I could not give you the 
message then either.’ 

Sally’s odd hesitating manner, 
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her apologetic tone, and averted 
looks filled Nell with a suspicion 
as sudden as it was distressing. 

Had Jack made love to this 
pretty ballet-girl also? 

Even as that thought entered 
her mind it was followed by the 
swift remembrance of a broken 
speech of Phcebe’s, which made 
no particular impression when it 
was first uttered, but which now 
recurred to Nell fraught with a 
new meaning. She would have 
been quite unable to repeat 
Phoebe’s actual words; but their 
cursory impression was very vivid 
still, and Sally’s evident discom- 
fort revived and intensified Nell’s 
latent suspicions. This ballet-girl 
had formerly interfered between 
poor Phoebe and her betrothed, 
and now— 


After a moment's hesitation 


Nell looked at Miss Turner again, 
and said, in as indifferent a tone 
as she could command, ‘ You say 


Phoebe wishes to see me again ; 
can I be of any possible use to 
her ?” 

‘She fancies you can, my dear,’ 
answered Sally ; ‘and that’s quite 
enough. Sick people’s fancies are 
so much more important than we 
are able to understand. You are 
kind; and I’m sure if I was in 
your place I’d go this minute.’ 

Was Jack going, as he had been 
asked to do just now? Nell won- 
dered. And had he been before, 
as he had promised her? But her 
inquiries were not audible. 

Since that cruel thought of 
Jack’s possible flirtation with this 
other girl had occurred to her, she 
refrained from further comment or 
question. ‘Please take me to 
Pheebe,’ she said simply ; and Sally 
nodded acquiescence. Then they 
threaded their way side by side 
through the maze of ugly narrow 
streets and lanes which had so 
greatly puzzled Nell on a previous 
occasion. They walked on in si- 
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lence until they had commenced 
to climb the steep and narrow 
stairs. Then Sally said, 

‘You know your way now, my 
dear, and had better go in by your- 
self. Poor Ophelia is madder than 
ever about her handsome friend 
now, and her and me don’t get on 
over-well together. Not that I bear 
her any malice, poor dear; and I'd 
do anything I possibly could to 
serve her, which I’ve proved by 
carrying her letters to clubs and 
places, and by persuading you to 
come here too. But I know she'll 
prefer to be alone with you; then 
she can grumble about me as much 
as ever she feels inclined ; and that 
will relieve her, don’t you see ?’ 

Without waiting for Nell’s assent, 
Sally turned and ran lightly down- 
stairs again. 

‘O, it’s you, Miss Trevor! 
Come in!’ cried Pheebe, in quick 
response to Nell’s timid knock and 
inquiry. 

The small-paned window was 
grimier, the whole room looked 
dingier, thought Nell, than on the 
occasion of her former visit, and 
over the face of the poor girl, whose 
wasted form was lightly covered by 
that brilliant patchwork counter- 
pane, a terrible change had come. 

Nell’s experience of invalids was 
confined to the perpetual moaning 
and complaining of her mother, 
whose suffering was not visible in 
any outward sign ; and the girl was 
really terrified by the ashen hue 
on the poor thin face before her. 
Even the dull gleam of recognition 
in those sunken eyes, as they met 
hers, was but another proof of the 
fatal handiwork of the great de- 
stroyer. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TOO LATE. 


NELL, who was both alarmed 
and distressed as the conviction of 
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Pheebe’s imminent danger forced 
itself upon her, unconsciously 
moved back a step or two. 

‘Come nearer, child, nearer,’ 
cried the invalid, in a tone which, 
despite its weakness, was sharp 
and querulous. 

‘I declare you look at me as if 
I frighten you. What ails you, or 
is the change in me? Speak out, 
for pity’s sake! Am I horrible to 
lock at? Am I old and ugly all at 
once, allatonce? I must—I wi// 
see for myself! Her tones grew 
shriller as her excitement increased, 
and she now started up in her bed 
with a sudden but tremendous 
effort. 

Nell rushed towards her in a 
perfect agony of fear. ‘ What is it 
you want? For pity’s sake keep 
still! O, how white, how ill you 
look! You must not attempt to 
leave your bed.’ 

‘I want the looking-glass off the 
wall. I will—I must see if I am 
frightful to look at! And yet he 
did not think so yesterday. She 
uttered the last words in a whisper, 
and her face softened strangely too. 
‘ You are sorry for me now, I know,’ 
she added, turning her dark wist- 
ful eyes appealingly towards her 
visitor. ‘And I want you to tell 
me the truth; then I'll not worry 
myself by looking in the glass at 
all; it’s—so—so difficult to sit up, 
even the least little bit. I am not 
strong, you see, Nell; tell me, what 
do I look like now ?’ 

‘You are very white, and very 
dreadfully thin, you poor dear,’ said 
Nell, striving hard to repress her 
rising sobs. ‘ But indeed I think 
you are only suffering from having 
been rather imprudent; you told 
me you never took care of your- 
self, and would come to the theatre 
long after—’ 

Pheebe held up her hands in de- 
precation. 

‘ Don’t lecture me, Nell Trevor,’ 
she said sharply. ‘I and you have 
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more important things to talk over 
together than either my looks or 
my health. All that’s settled for 
me already; and though I am only 
pale and thin, as you say, you know 
that, in your heart of hearts, you 
think I’m dying, as all the rest of 
them do.’ 

Nell stood in miserable silence, 
a feeling of her utter helplessness 
oppressing her. What could she 
say or do for this most unhappy 
sufferer ? 

‘I shut you up just now, Nell, 
said Phoebe presently ; ‘don’t mind 
me, my dear ; sick people are often 
cross-grained. I did not mean to 
hurt you ; and what you said was 
quite true, too. The doctor told 
me I was killing myself three 
months ago, when I would go over 
to the Sphere every night. Then 
I got worse, and Mrs. Powell 
heard about me, and she stopped 
my going on the stage at all. As 
she sends me six shillings every 
Saturday all the same, I mustn’t 
grumble at that. But though I 
wasn’t to go inside the theatre any 
more, no one could prevent me 
from waiting about outside; and 
when I was too ill for the one 
thing, the other was left for me, as 
you see.’ 

‘I fear I know now what has 
made your cough so much worse 
this last fortnight,’ said Nell sadly. 

‘It isn’t hard to guess,’ answered 
Phoebe, with a smile so tender and 
so wistful that it seemed to chase 
all pain away from her face for a 
moment. ‘I have been to the 
stage-door night after night, and 
stood about the street waiting and 
watching, watching and waiting, 
for—Jack. He had ceased to care 
about coming to see me long ago, 
and so my only chance of a word 
with him was to get it when and 
where I could. Twice lately I 
got wet through, soaking, till the 
very marrow in my bones seemed 
frozen. But each time I was more 
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than paid for my trouble; for he 
was kind to me again. He just 
scolded me a little bit for being 
reckless, you know, and never 
caring at all about my health. A/y 
health, pah! As if anything mat- 
tered when he was speaking so 
gentle and loving-like once again. 
He saw I was cold and ill and 
shivering; and he pitied me I 
know ; and brought me home, and 
got me something warm to drink, 
to strengthen and comfort me. 
Why, I'd go out again this vety 
night; the mere thought of it 
makes me feel as if I coudd; and if 
I had not strength to walk, I'd 
creep and crawlalong. Rain, hail, 
or snow should not stop me, if 
only he’d kiss and pet me, and 
call me his own dear little wife 
again, as he did those last two 
pelting, blustering, beautiful 
nights. Well, now the doctor 
says I’m dying, and that all I’ve 
gone through this last month has 
done for me. He may be right, 
as he may be wrong. What's the 
odds? I’ve got to do without 
Jack any way; so whether I go 
or whether I stay it don’t make 
much matter to me.’ 

‘O Phoebe dear, don’t you 
know—have you never thought—’ 
cried Nell, sobbing wildly as she 
threw herself on her knees by the 
bedside, and took Phoebe’s wasted 
fingers closely in her own. 

* Now you are going to ask me 
to say my prayers, or you are going 
to pray over me yourself. Zhat 
isn’t what I sent after you for, Nell 
Trevor. Plenty of people whose 
business it is can do the psalm- 
singing better than you or I either, 
for that matter. No, don’t be 
vexed, child, and don’t take your 
pretty little mites of hands away. 
I like the feel of them ; and I like 
you now ; though once, when first 
I saw you, I hated you.’ 

Phoebe’s weak voice and deli- 
cate face underwent every possible 
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change of inflection and expres- 
sion as she made that long speech. 
She was defiant, protesting, coax- 
ing, pitiful, and persuasive in 
turns; and Nell listened eagerly, 
trying to stifle her sobs, anxious, 
if possible, to touch some chord 
of purer and healthier feeling in 
the breast of this most unhappy 
and unrepentant sinner. 

‘Tell me why you were so 
anxious to see me, Phoebe dear ; 
let me know if there is anything I 
can do for your greater peace or 
comfort, and I'll try. I'll try with 
all my heart and soul and strength 
to help you in whatever you may 
desire.’ 

‘Ah,’ whispered Phcebe, laying 
her head low down into the pillow 
with a movement of grateful relief 
and rest, ‘ah, Nell Trevor, zow you 
are doing me good, for you speak 
solemn and earnest-like ; and I do 
believe you mean what you say.’ 

‘Indeed and indeed yes! Nell 
asseverated passionately. 

‘ That’s well,’ said Phoebe. ‘And 
now you shall hear what may be 
my last will and testament, what 
certainly is the only wish I have 
now, whether I live or whether I 
die. Swear you will do all that lies 
in your power to carry out my 
command. Swear it, Nell Trevor, 
as you believe in the mercy of God 
Almighty, and in the coming—’ 

A sudden and choking spasm of 
coughing prevented the poor girl’s 
utterance, and through the wasted 
fingers with which she covered her 
mouth trickled blood—the blood 
of her fast-ebbing life. 

She had scarcely recovered her 
breath when she once again mut- 
tered, in an utterly broken voice, 
‘Swear it, Nell Trevor; swear to 
do what I ask’ 

And Nell, miserable, perplexed, 
and with a dim sensation of utter 
helplessness and despair, whis- 
pered, ‘I swear to do all I can to 
help you, Phcebe.’ 
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‘That’s well; that’s very right 
and well,’ said Pheebe, and a gleam 
of intense satisfaction passed over 
her wan face. ‘Lay your head 
here on the pillow, close to mine, 
Nell,’ she pleaded gently, ‘and 
then I can whisper, for I’ve no 
strength left to speak out.’ 

Nell did as she was bid. In- 
deed she was far too much grieved 
to think of making any sort of 
resistance. It was only as she 
heard Phoebe’s next startling words 
that she felt as if the possibility of 
passive endurance was over for her 
now ; and yet she listened in awe- 
struck silence, compelling herself 
to make no outward sign. 

‘My wishes, of course, are all 
bound up in Jack ; and his happi- 
ness must be my only considera- 
tion now,’ said the dying girl. ‘ He 
feels that is so too; he knows I 
have outlived all envy, jealousy, 
and uncharitableness ; and there- 
fore he had a right to trust me, as 
I begged himtodo. I seem to 
see everything so much clearer 
now than ever I did before; and 
I think I understand about all you 
others better than you understand 
yourselves. So, the last time Jack 
was with me, he told me the truth 
about everything; and instead of 
being angry as I used to be, when 
Iwas up and about like the rest 
of you, I listened very quietly to 
all he had to say; and then I 
talked it over quite calm and sen- 
sible-like, and told him what I be- 
lieve to be right and best for him- 
self. He, as I told him, and now 
repeat to you again—Ae is my only 
consideration now. And if—if— 
even the doctor should be in the 
wrong, and I should get better, 
as I have done before, nothing 
could make any difference; for I 
feel that his happiness is much 
more precious to me than my own; 
and that’s a real Christian feeling, 
and just as it should be; isn’t it, 
Nell? A wan smile flitted over 
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Phoebe’s face as she added, ‘ Don’t 
you think that even the clergyman, 
whom I know you are longing to 
go and bring to me, would agree 
that my heart’s in the right place 
after all, although I’ve earned my 
daily bread by dancing on the light 
fantastic—’ 

‘Phceebe dear, good unselfish 
Pheebe,’ pleaded Nell, ‘let us pray 
together here now, just you and I, 
dear; let us say “ Our Father,” and 
we shall both feel the better and 
the happier for it.’ 

That was truly Nell’s feeling, and 
she was most earnest in her appeal. 
It was with a throb of sincere satis- 
faction that she felt Phoebe’s hands 
resting passively in her own eager 
clasp. She threw herself down by 
the bedside, in an attitude of de- 
vout supplication, and held those 
consenting hands closely folded in 
her own. 

‘Our Father,’ she began timidly, 
and then paused. 

‘Say it with me, or after me, 
Phoebe dear; you'll feel so much 
better, so much more peaceful 
then ; believe—’ 

‘I’ve more to say to you yet, my 
dear ; much more before I can lis- 
ten to you, or before we can pray 
together,’ cried Phoebe, with sud- 
den impatience. 

She freed her hands from Nell’s 
clasp with a quick nervous move- 
ment, and she fixed her darkly 
wistful eyes upon Nell’s alarmed 
face again with renewed interest 
and animation. A sickening feel- 
ing of dismay and disappointment 
possessed the latter. She rose in 
haste, and following some unde- 
fined impulse was about to move 
towards the door. She felt choked, 
miserable, she longed for fresh air ; 
she longed to run out and away— 
away from the sound of Pheebe’s 
faint whispers, away from all know- 
ledge of Jack and—her rival. 

Before she had time to follow 
this sudden desire, however, Phoebe 
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became aware of the other’s inten- 
tion, and partly raising herself with 
a tremendous effort, she seized her 
visitor’s arm with a strong compel- 
ling grip, and so forced her to re- 
turn close to the side of the bed 
again. 

‘ You must—you shall hear me, 
Nell Trevor! she cried, excite- 
ment lending fictitious strength to 
her voice and a new brilliance to 
her large dark eyes. ‘You need 
not shrink away from me!’ she con- 
tinued breathlessly ; ‘you can hide 
nothing from me now! I know all, 
all! Jack told me how he had made 
love to you; and then he told me 
about a lady, a real high-born lady, 
young and rich and beautiful. He 
said her name was Rosamond, and 
that if he had not felt himself bound 
to you he would have tried to win 
her for his wife. And—listen to me, 
Nell Trevor—that Rosamond is 
the girl Jack Clifford must marry. 
Neither you, my dear, nor me could 
ever have contented him. He’s a 
real gentleman born and bred, you 
see, and his tastes lie that way, and 
he must have money too; and he 
has every right to expect it. Now 
mark my words, child. You have 
taken a solemn binding oath, and 
what you have sworn is to help me 
—you can help me, whether I’m 
dead or alive—by securing Jack’s 
happiness, and that will follow upon 
his marriage with this rich and 
lovely Miss Rosamond. You know 
her; he said you did. That will 
give you the power to carry out what 
you have sworn by my death—’ 

‘ Pheebe !’ screamed Nell wildly, 
flinging her arms about the already 
drooping figure, and vainly striving 
to raise it once more. 

Her terrified cry echoed wildly 
through the house, and was caught 
by Jack Clifford’s startled ear as 
he began to ascend the stairs. 

He quickened his steps, rushing 
up and on in growing alarm. 

When he flung the door of the 
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attic wide, he saw that he had 
come—too late ! 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
SHE MADE NO SIGN. 


*NELL, what in the wide world 
has kept you out all the morning 
like this? exclaimed Mrs. Hall, in 
tones of surprise and reproach, as 
her daughter entered the sitting- 
room, and found to her dismay that 
the dinner had actually been put 
upon the table without her assist- 
ance. 

‘I see you’ve not been to the 
theatre, my girl,’ remarked John 
Hall, hastily glancing up from the 
plate on whiqh at this hour he was 
wont to concentrate his entire at- 
tention. ‘You'd wear a very dif- 
ferent look from the one that’s on 
your face now, if you'd as much as 
peeped in at the Sphere.’ 

He laid his knife and fork down 
and smiled at Nell, while he con- 
tinued to address her, and she 
knew by the eager expression of 
his kind face that he had some 
good news to impart. 

‘Why, father, what can have hap- 
pened?’ she exclaimed, making a 
great effort to feign that interest 
which, under other circumstances, 
she knew would have animated her 
at such auspicious mention of the 
theatre. 

‘Just this, my girl,’ said Hall, 
bringing his clenched fist heavily 
down on the table, to give force to 
his words, ‘ you're on your promo- 
tion already; that’s luck, that is. 
I'll give luck his due this time, 
though he’s a fickie sort of chap, 
and one I’ve never cared to put 
much trust in. Not but what you 
were bound to make your way up- 
wards sooner or later on your own 
account; but as yet you’ve never 
had the chance of deserving such 
arise. It’s come to you unawares 











like; and so it did to me. I’m 
bound to admit that the pleasure 
of hearing, and being told to carry 
the good news to you gave me 
quite a turn, and you—why, Nell, 
what’s up? You look white and 
scared like, and I’ve never even 
noticed it, being so took up with 
my dinner (I was mortal hungry) 
and with what old Blenkinsop had 
told me. But now I declare the 
child looks as though I were bring- 
ing her bad news instead of good.’ 

He glanced anxiously from his 
wife to her daughter as he spoke, 
and then asked uneasily, ‘ What 
ails the child, mother ?’ 

‘You are always so rash and im- 
patient, John,’ answered Mrs. Hall, 
with a vexed look. ‘Why don’t 
you let Nell have her dinner in 
peace, without disturbing her about 
that miserable theatre the minute 
she sits down ?” 

Mrs. Hall objected to all stage 
talk on principle, and she parti- 
cularly resented the fact of having 
Nell’s professional advancement 
made into a subject of such vast 
importance and congratulation. 

‘ Whatever kept you out so long 
this morning, my darling ?’ she in- 
quired, looking up at Nell in her 
turn. Her immediate anxiety was 
to divert her daughter’s attention 
from that stupid ‘stage talk,’ and 
to concentrate it on the much more 
important news she desired to com- 
municate. 

‘Sir Hercules has called here 
‘wice this morning,’ she announced, 
sententiously. ‘And he was quite 
vexed because he did not see you.’ 

‘I saw him on the Embankment,’ 
said Nell, ‘and he gave me a drive 
in his phaeton.’ 

As she spoke she wondered if it 
really was on this very day all that 
had happened, and only a few hours 
ago. 

‘He must have met you just 
after he first came here then,’ re- 
marked Mrs. Hall. 
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She also was wondering much ; 
but the direction of her thoughts 
was into the future. 

‘Sir Hercules told me he had 
called upon you, mum dear,’ said 
Nell; ‘and also that you had in- 
formed him of my probable desti- 
nation.’ 

‘ And have you been acting the 
leading lady, and driving about 
ever since, Nell?’ asked John Hall 
sharply. 

*O, no, father,’ Nell answered 
simply and directly ; ‘ I should not 
have trespassed on any gentleman’s 
good-nature to such an extent. We 
took a turn on the Embankment, 
went up as far as Westminster, and 
then back to the Strand, where I 
had to get things for—’ 

‘ Of course, yes ; and where are 
the things, child? asked her mo- 
ther hastily. ‘ You took the bag 
out with you ; where is it now ?” 

‘I—I have left it—forgotten it,’ 
said the poor girl, who felt as if her 
words were choking her. 

That bag was lying on the floor 
of the attic where she had left Jack 
alone with his dead. 

John Hall’s attention had been 
roused by Nell’s account of her 
drive, and he listened eagerly to 
all the girl said. She spoke so 
simply that the momentary anxiety 
begotten in his mind by Mrs. Blen- 
kinsop’s spiteful warning vanished 
as doubtful mists do before the 
sun’s penetrating gleams. 

In this instance the sun was the 
light of truth which shone in Nell’s 
steadfast eyes. 

But even as John Hall realised 
that gratifying fact, and hastily ac- 
cused Henrietta Maria of all un- 
charitableness, the manifest signs 
of trouble in Nell’s wan face per- 
plexed him afresh. 

‘ How strange that Sir Hercules 
never told me he had met you when 
he came back the second time ! 
commented Mrs. Hall. She had 
been silently pursuing the secret 
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train of thought which engrossed 
her all this time. 

Even the bag and its much-re- 
quired contents were forgotten as 
she looked across at Nell’s face 
again, with a wondrously tender 
anxiety visible upon her own. 

John Hall saw and noted this 
expression with increasing per- 
plexity. 

Had the women some secret of 
which he was entirely ignorant? 
Was it something they feared to 
tell him about ? 

Again the remembrance of Mrs. 
Blenkinsop’s word of warning, so 
mysteriously whispered to him just 
after her husband had communi- 
cated the news of Nell’s speedy 
promotion, recurred to and troubled 
him. 

There certainly was something 
unusual going on, for his wife, 
though preoccupied, looked pleased 
and happy, while Nell’s miserable 
little face was painful to see. 

‘T’'ll bide my time,’ thought hon- 
est John, and, as was his wont, 
took refugein his pipe and—silence. 

Nell, silent also, now busied her- 
self with clearing the things away 
from the dinner-table, and Mrs. 
Hall retired to her room to rest an 
hour. This was her post-prandial 
practice. Presently, just as Nell 
had nerved herselfto open her poor 
little overburdened heart to father, 
who would understand, comfort, 
and yet make no fuss about her 
confidences, Mrs. Hall called her 
daughter. 

‘I thought you were sleeping, 
mum dear,’ said Nell, hastily en- 
tering the room. 

‘I cannot possibly close my eyes, 
child, until I know a//” whispered 
her mother breathlessly. ‘Shut 
the door, my dear, and come 
here to me and tell me the whole 
truth.’ 

Nell approached the bed, and 
seated herself on the edge of it. 

‘My own darling,’ continued 
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Mrs. Hall, raising herself and tak- 
ing Nell’s hands closely into her 
own, ‘tell me everything; you 
must know how anxious I am to 
hear it all. Is it as—as he has led 
me to expect ?” 

Stunned and miserable as Nell 
certainly felt, she could scarcely 
refrain from smiling at her mother’s 
evident and wholly unintelligible 
excitement. For a moment the 
girl had been terrified by an un- 
reasonable fear of the drift of her 
mother’s inquiries about ‘the 
whole truth.’ 

A very little reflection, however, 
convinced her that her alarm was 
groundless. No hint of that tra- 
gedy in Cobbler’s-row could have 
reached Alpha-street as yet. 

‘Tell me what troubles you, 
and what you want to know, dear 
mum ?” she said tenderly. ‘ Your 
hands are quite feverish, dear, 
and you look flushed and strange. 
What is it all about ?’ 

‘About Sir Hercules, my 
darling child,’ said Mrs. Hall, 
speaking with unabated eagerness. 
‘What has he said to you? 
Why was he so anxious, and in 
such haste ; and why did he come 
back a second time, and never 
tell me that he had met you, and 
taken you into his carriage ?” 

‘Indeed I don’t know why, 
mum dear,’ said Nell, smiling at 
her mother’s extraordinary eager- 
ness. ‘I am sure there was no 
secret about our meeting,’ she 
added ; ‘and as Mrs. Blenkinsop 
and Minnie Rogers both saw us, 
all the world and his wife— 

‘Don’t be frivolous, child. This 
is no time for jesting,’ Mrs. Hall 
interrupted hastily. Then, with a 
sudden change of tone and man- 
ner from reproof to pathos, she 
continued, ‘ Did he speak to you 
about your father, Eleanor, about 
himself, or on behalf of the Kent- 
ingtown family ? 

This was the first time that Mrs. 














Hall had forgotten Jack Clifford’s 
reiterated injunction to secrecy. 

Nell, who consequently had 
never had cause to associate Sir 
Hercules in any fashion with the 
aristocratic relatives of her poor 
father, was now wholly at a loss 
to understand the drift of her 
mother’s last remark. 

‘What connection is there be- 
tween the Kentingtowns and Sir 
Hercules ?’ she inquired hastily. 

Her mother at once realised the 
indiscretion into which her anxiety 
had betrayed her. 

‘They are neighbours in the 
county,’ she explained somewhat 
vaguely, ‘and so I thought that in 
rd course of conversation you—or 

o— 

Nell was instantly aware of her 
mother’s embarrassment, though 
quite at a loss to account for it. 

‘We only spoke about the thea- 
tre, dear mum,’ she said. ‘ And 
Sir Hercules, who knows Mrs. 
Powell personally, told me—’ 

‘Odear, O dear! moaned Mrs. 
Hall; ‘that theatre will be your 
ruin, child; and the disgrace and 
worry of it will kill me. Are you 
blind, Nell ? Can you orwill you not 
see that Sir Hercules is in love with 
you ;that he wishes you to be known 
to his relations ; that he watched 
you talking to Miss Rosamond as a 
hen watches the duckling she has 
hatched, poor creature? Don’t 
laugh, my child! If you only knew 
how harassed and anxious I am, 
and how I feel this to be quite 
the most important moment of 
your life! Why, Nell, if you were 
Lady Lawrance we should be re- 
ceived by all the nobility, you 
would be among the leading ladies 
in the county, and your father’s 
family would be bound to come 
forward and acknowledge you.’ 

‘If, and if, and if! O mum 
dearest !' cried Nell hastily—she 
tried to smile, but there were tears 
in her eyes—‘ what very strange 
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castles in the air your fancy has 


led you to build forme! One of 
them, however, though it has no 
likelihood of existence, except in 
your imagination, I must demolish 
instantly. No mistake shall be 
possible on that head. “ //”—T'll 
quote your Own expression—at 
any time one of these visions of 
yours should be realised, let me 
most positively, most solemnly, 
assure you that nothing would 
ever induce me to shake hands 
with any one member of that aris- 
tocratic family which has chosen 
to ignore us utterly in these later 
years, and— shame upon them, 
one and all !—refused to help my 
darling mother when she was 
lonely, poor, a widow, and in sad 
trouble.’ 

Nell’s eyes flashed as she spoke, 
and her little hand was clenched 
in an access of sudden passion 
which electrified her mother. She 
stretched out her arms and flung 
them around her daughter, on 
whose panting bosom she rested 
her head. 

She had passed through con- 
siderable excitement during the 
past hour, and Nell’s sudden de- 
claration of tenderness and inde- 
pendence fairly overwhelmed her ; 
but she found relief in a shower of 
tears. 

The abrupt closing of the outer 
door of the sitting-room caused 
Nell to raise her head, and as she 
listened she freed herself from her 
mother’s clinging embrace. 

‘It is Sir Hercules ; I know his 
voice; he has actually come a 
third time this very day !’ whispered 
Mrs. Hall eagerly. 

Her pale face was flushed, and 
the eyes with which she regarded 
her daughter were none the less 
brilliant for the tears still standing 
in their lashes. Indeed she looked 
so handsome, by reason of her sud- 
den excitement, that Nell remarked 
it. 
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‘You look beautiful, mum,’ she 
said. ‘I am sure, if Sir Hercules 
has any taste, he comes here solely 
for the pleasure of looking at, and 
talking to, you. I shall positively 
have to warn father to look after 
you better. We must really put 
an end to this reckless flirtation.’ 
She laughed quite merrily as she 
spoke, pleased to see her mother 
brightening under this innocent 
badinage. 

Mrs. Hall had left her bed, and 
with Nell’s assistance was exchang- 
ing her white wrapper for her usual 
black gown. 

‘You must admit that this third 
visit points to something quite ex- 
traordinary, child,’ she said argu- 
mentatively. 

‘Here’s father coming with an 
explanation,’ said Nell, as Mr. 
Hall stealthily entered the room. 

*O, you are not asleep, my 
dear,’ he whispered very audibly ; 
‘I’m glad of that, for it would 
have seemed odd to pack up and 
start off without bidding you good- 
bye. Yes; you may well look 
astonished, my dears! Good-bye 
it is, and at once too. Sir Her- 
cules has just come in, and he 
wants me to go down to Silver- 
beach with him this very after- 
noon. As we're slack at the 
theatre just now, and he’s anxious 
to push matters forward a bit at 
his place, I’ve accepted his offer, 
and we're to start at once. Come 
in and see him, both of you, and 
let me get into my Sunday clothes, 
if you please.’ 

John, usually so calm and me- 
thodical in looks and speech, was 
quite eager and excited himself at 
the sudden prospect of a week’s 
relaxation in the country. 

‘I’m actually going to carry your 
good husband off nolens volens, Mrs. 
Hall,’ said Sir Hercules, when the 
ladies joined him in the sitting- 
room. ‘I hope you will forgive 
me. And in proof of your doing 
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so, I shall expect you and your 
daughter to come and stay with us 
for a day or two just to cheer Mr. 
Hall up a bit, or else we shall 
have him pining for his home 
too much. You will induce your 
mamma to come down, will you 
not, Miss Trevor?’ he added, turn- 
ing anxiously to the girl as he 
spoke, and observing the pained 
weary look in her face, which, 
thanks to her mother’s intense pre- 
occupation, had hitherto remained 
unnoticed. ‘I have to congratu- 
late you on your swift promotion,’ 
he said. ‘It seems to have come 
in answer to the wish you expressed 
this morning, do you remember ?” 

O, yes; Nell remembered it 
all too well. She bent her head 
in silent acquiescence ; she was in 
no mood for further retrospection 
as yet. 

‘Nell, my girl, all this has come 
so sudden like that I’ve actually 
forgotten to give you Blenkinsop’s 
message,’ said John Hall, putting 
his lately brushed head inside the 
door. 

‘O, then you don’t know about 
it?’ asked Sir Hercules promptly. 

‘You are to be at the theatre 
at eleven sharp to-morrow morn- 
ing, Nell,’ continued John Hall 
eagerly. His toilet was not suffi- 
ciently advanced to admit of his 
entering the room. ‘You're to 
take Fanny Dale’s part on Mon- 
day night, and a special rehearsal 
has been called for to-morrow. 
You've got the book of the play, 
my girl, so study up to-night, and 
let me have a line just to say how 
it’s all going, will you?’ 

‘It seems too good to be true,’ 
whispered Nell, meeting John when 
he came into the room clad in his 
Sunday clothes. He looked as ill 
at ease in the broadcloth as he 
felt. 

‘I knew you'd be pleased, my 
girl,’ he whispered, in answer to 
Nell’s comment; ‘and I greatly 
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desired to tell you all that took 
place at the Sphere this morning, 
and give you a word of advice and 
caution for the future ; but mother 
can’t abear to hear about the the- 
atre, and then—’ 

‘T know, I know it all, father 
dear,’ replied Nell, following his 
eyes, which were turned towards 
Sir Hercules by way of further 
explanation. 

‘I’m quite at your service, sir,’ 
said John, lifting the small carpet- 
bag which held his necessaries. 

‘I have brought some fruit and 
flowers for the ladies,’ said the 
gallant old General, ‘and I will 
get them out of the phaeton first.’ 
Then, taking out his watch, he 
added, ‘ There’s that dilatory Clif- 
ford late again, I declare. I told 
him four sharp, and it’s only two 
hours since he left me at the club 
to keep another appointment. I 
wonder if all his friends are left 


kicking their heels for half an hour 
to suit my gentleman’s pleasure.’ 
‘Does he go down to Silver- 
beach with us?’ asked John. 
* Yes,’ said Sir Hercules, ‘ unless 


he chooses to miss our train. We 
won't be led into following the 
error of his ways, however.’ 

‘ Perhaps he is at the station? 
suggested Mrs. Hall. 

‘Not he; he’d never walk if he 
had the chance of driving; but we 
shall lose the train also unless we 
make a start now. So I must bid 
you good-day, ladies. Mrs. Dal- 
rymple will write and ask you to 
fix an early day on which we may 
hope to see you both at Silver- 
beach.’ 

Having shaken hands with the 
ladies, Sir Hercules departed, 
closely followed by John Hall. 

Five minutes later Jack Clifford 
rushed into the sitting-room in 
breathless haste. He was laden 
like a market-gardener, and with- 
out any explanation or a single 
look at Nell, who had withdrawn 
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to the farther corner of the room 
the moment he entered it, he 
placed the flowers and fruit he 
carried upon the table, and hur- 
riedly withdrew again. 

‘He met them at the door, and 
these are the things Sir Hercules 
brought for—you, Nell, said her 
mother pointedly; and with a 
beaming smile, she added, ‘ Come 
and look.’ 

It was indeed a goodly sight. 
Temptingly crisp strawberries of 
giant proportions, a pile of glossy 
white-heart cherries, and in a sepa- 
rate basket bunches of luscious hot- 
house grapes, deep purple some, 
delicate wax-green others. ‘O, 
and the roses; only look at the 
roses, Nell!’ exclaimed Mrs. Hall, 
in a tone of intense gratification. 

‘May I come in? I am so 
anxious to congratulate you, Miss 
Nell,’ said Jim Crane, standing 
doubtfully on the threshold of 
the door, which had remained open 
after Jack’s hasty departure. 

At sight of the wonderful exhibi- 
tion before him, Jim paused irre- 
solutely. The story Mrs. Blenk- 
insop had so spitefully related in 
the greenroom about Nell and her 
aged adorer flashed through the 
hapless comedian’s mind with 
lightning rapidity. 

How came such priceless trea- 
sures as those spread out before 
his astonished eyes in Nell’s hum- 
ble home? 

Mrs. Hall, prompted by that 
subtle instinct which often leads 
women to do or say exactly the 
thing required to dispel a momen- 
tary embarrassment, turned to poor 
perplexed Jim, and with a fine 
smile said, 

‘You are surprised at the dis- 
play of such luxuries here, Mr. 
Crane. You shall help us to en- 
joy them presently, will you not? 
An old friend—a friend of poor 
Mr. Trevor's family—has sought us 
out of late, and he has just called 
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and presented these good and wel- 
come gifts to us. Most conside- 
rate, was it not ?’ 

‘Very,’ answered Jim concisely. 
He felt as if a stone had fallen 
from his heart. Nell listened to, 


but did not look at, her mother.: 


This second and more extraor- 
dinary allusion to the friendship 
between Sir Hercules and the Ken- 
tingtown family impressed her con- 
siderably. There was some ground 
for such words, of which she knew 
nothing. Was it possible that Jack 
had any part in this mystery also? 

Before Mrs. Hall had spoken, it 
occurred to Jim that he might per- 
chance be invited to taste some of 
that wonderful fruit, and he had 
mentally, but most tragically, re- 
solved that he would rather accept 
a spoonful of deadly poison from 
Nell’s fair fingers than a single one 
of those tempting strawberries. 

Were not they the gifts of some 
vile old schemer, who made clan- 
destine appointments with Nell, 
the pure and beautiful Nell, who 
surely could never be led to do 
real wrong, but who, no doubt, had 
already been sorely tempted by 
some wealthy and perfidious aris- 
tocrat ? 

Such furious thoughts were rag- 
ing in poor Jim’s would-be-tragic 
mind, when Mrs. Hall’s calm state- 
ment suddenly and effectually dis- 
pelled all his suspicions. Ofcourse 
the gifts had been openly and 
honestly bestowed by an old friend 
of the Trevor family—one of those 
noble Kentingtowns, no doubt. 

Confound that wicked, insinuat- 
ing old mother Blenkinsop; she 
was always trying to make mischief 
one way or another. Had not 
Fanny Dale complained of her 
loudly and bitterly this very morn- 
ing? 

While Jim was thus pondering, 
his eyes rested upon the beautiful 
roses again, which Nell was already 
carefully arranging in a glass dish, 
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and he remembered a certain 
bunch of spring flowers which 
Nell had taken from his trembling 
fingers a while ago. 

Was it a short while, or very, 
very long since that 2oth of April? 

It might have been a century 
for aught poor Jim could tell, for 
existence had seemed a blank 
since. On that day it had seemed 
to him as though he had entered 
upon a new life; a life irradiated 
by her graceful smiles, and the soft 
pressure of her dainty little hand. 

She had certainly never looked 
at or spoken to him since, as she 
had done that evening before her 
memorable début at the Sphere. 

Minnie Rogers had often told 
him that Nell despised him ; lately 
she had supplemented this pleasant 
information by the statement that 
Nell, like ‘the rest of them,’ had 
fallen in love with handsome Jack 
Clifford. 

Minnie was probably right, and 
poor Jim’s future must henceforth 
become a BLANK. 

The only ray of light in that 
gloomy prospect was the fact of 
its essential tragedy. 

Such suffering of the stage must 
surely fit him for every sort of 
lugubrious character o7. 

‘There is a call for rehearsal at 
eleven to-morrow, as I suppose you 
know, Miss Trevor,’ he said, rous- 
ing himself from his melancholy 
retrospection by an effort. ‘You 
did not look in to-day ; have you 
heard of the battle royal between 
Mrs. Blenkinsop and Fanny Dale?’ 

‘No,’ said Nell; ‘I thought 
something particular had occurred,’ 
she added inquiringly. 

‘Those ladies, it appears, had 
a scene in the greenroom,’ answered 
Jim, pleased to launch into ex- 
planation. ‘It must have been 
rather like the quarrel in the Fide 
de Madame Angot, from all ac- 
counts; though, strange to say, 
they were “arguing” about a 
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woman’ (here Jim blushed fiery 
red, and stammered most uncom- 
fortably) ‘a—a lady, I mean, and 
not about a man. Mrs. Blenkin- 
sop had said something spiteful 
about some absent friend of Miss 
Dale’s, and then there ensued what 
Horatio Spanker described as a 
right royal row.’ 

‘And how did it end?’ asked 
Nell, quite innocent of the fact 
that she had been the cause of the 
quarrel. 

‘It ended by Mrs. Powell being 
appealed to, and when she walked 
into the room she said, “ Miss 
Dale, this is the second time within 
a month that there has been this 
kind of thing, and it really must be 
stopped at once and forever. I 
request you to accept—” 

‘Here Fanny interrupted with all 
her usual sauciness. ‘ Don’t let 
us trouble to argufy, Mrs. Powell,” 
she said, laughing. ‘‘ You know as 
well as I, that no four walls could 
ever hold that crusty old curmud- 
geon of a Blenkinsop (Mrs., not 
Mr.) and—your humble servant.” 
With this, Fanny made a most 
elaborate curtsey. ‘‘ If quite con- 
venient to you, Mrs. Powell,” .she 
said, “ neither you nor I need talk 
about accepting notice to quit, and 
all that sort of treasury grammar ; 
but I'll just take my last week’s 
money, and go. I know you won’t 
fling my agreement in my face after 
what’s happened, will you now?” 
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‘*I will accept your resignation, 
Miss Dale,” Mrs. Powell said, in 
her grandest manner; and Mrs. 
Blenkinsop rushed out of the room 
to vent her rage on poor Mr. 
Andy, no doubt.’ 

Jim had told the story admirably. 
His tragic inspiration and inclina- 
tion were both forgotten in the 
very humorous recapitulation of 
the quarrel scene. Nell had lis- 
tened and smiled a bit, and even 
Mrs. Hall could not help being 
interested by the vivacious recital. 

‘ Of course I witnessed the last 
part of the scene myself,’ explained 
Jim ; ‘for I followed Mrs. Powell 
into the greenroom, and then the 
rehearsal was fixed for to-morrow.’ 

‘Is it a general call ?’ asked Nell. 

‘We're all to be there but Clif- 
ford,’ answered Jim quickly. 

He glanced at Nell’s face as he 
spoke ; but she made no sign. 

‘He is such a favourite with Mrs. 
Powell, and with every one in fact,’ 
(Jim promptly corrected himself), 
‘ that if he happens to get an invita- 
tion to some of the swells’ houses, 
he manages to obtain leave of ab- 
sence from the theatre also, no 
matter how much he is wanted.’ 

‘I have no doubt we shall get 
on very well without him,’ said 
Nell, with a smile. 

And he will be at Silverbeach, 
making love to fair Rosamond, she 
thought; but still she made no 
sign. 


[To be continued. ] 








MOORISH GASTRONOMY. 


By GEORGE DELAMERE COWAN. 


As compilers ofcookery-books have 
generally endeavoured to vindicate 
in their prefaces: the paramount 
dignity of their topic, I deferentially 
follow such illustrious exemplars by 
boldly declaring that national gas- 
tronomy is no whimsical criterion 
of national civilisation ; and that 
the ethnographer of the future— 
contrasting the beef-eater with the 
vegetarian—may discover from 
the chemistry of food that meals, 
not manners, make the Mussul- 
man. ‘It has been observed,’ says 


Dallas, in the Book of the Table, 
‘that, in the great schism of the 
Reformation, the people who held 
to the oil-jar and wine-butt remain- 
ed faithful to the Pope; while 
those who drank good ale, and 


found in the keg of butter a suffi- 
cient feast of fatness, nearly all 
turned Protestant.’ 

Possibly, therefore, the spread 
of Mohammedanism from Mecca 
to Morocco may be ascribed to the 
date-palm and camel’smilk by those 
speculative philosophers who dis- 
cern in edibles a complete system 
of ethics; who deem religion the 
accident of diet ; and who, defining 
man as ‘a cooking animal,’ affirm 
with Elia (in his Dissertation upon 
Roast Pig) that raw meat has ever 
weant rude manners, and that 


‘ The art of cookery drew us gently forth 
From that ferocious life when, void of faith, 
The anthropophaginian ate his brother.’ 

Not only are national intelligence 

and morality affected by the crea- 

ture comforts. The aphorism at- 
tributed to Napoleon—‘ Men are 
governed by their stomachs’—if it 
does not merely refer to ministerial 
whitebait or municipal turtle, con- 
nects the cook with the historian. 
‘To the end of time,’ says Arstne 


Gousset, in the Member for Paris, 
‘the man who has not dined will 
be the foe of the man who has; and 
the history of revolutions is but that 
of the alternate triumphs of the 
empty stomachs over the full ones.’ 

Furthermore, if there be any 
truth in the Physiologie du Gott, 
the gastronomy of paradise—whe- 
ther situated in the Fortunate Isles 
or Bolotao; whether illustrated by 
the nectar and ambrosia of Olym- 
pus, the metheglin and boar’s flesh 
of Valhalla, or the moose-lip, bea- 
ver-tail, and buffalo-hump of the 
Happy Hunting Grounds—may 
serve to display not merely the 
high estimation in which human 
creed-makers themselves have held 
the pleasures of the palate, but also 
(more or less graphically in propor- 
tion to national barbarism or civili- 
sation) the actual effects of their 
apotheosis of the stomach on their 
disciples of the present day. 

Now the Moorish paradise is a 
glutton’s dream. Its soil, of whitest 
wheaten flour, is irrigated by rivu- . 
lets of milk and wine and honey. 
The musical branches of the im- 
measurable ttiba-tree which adorns 
the celestial palace-garden of the 
Prophet of Islam are laden with 
exquisite fruits, and ready-dressed 
banquets of thrice a hundred 
courses in golden dishes, such as 
the Slave of the Lamp served up to 
Aladdin. In short, the heaven of 
the Moor is an elysium wrought 
out of a pastrycook’s. shop and a 
harem, where the existence of the 
blessed will be one eternal ‘guz- 
zling-bee,’ somewhat similar to 
Sydney Smith’s description of the 
future state of beatified epicures— 
‘the eating of pdsés de foie gras to 
the sound of trumpets.’ No won- 
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der, therefore, that—like the ogre 
in the play, who yearned for ‘ some 
forty pounds of lovely beef swim- 
ming in a Mediterranean Sea of 
brewis ;’ or like the Zummerzetshire 
ploughboy, whose notion ofsupreme 
earthly bliss was ‘to zit on a zdile 
and eat no end o’ pancake edges’—~ 
the Moor’s summum bonum here and 
hereafter is repose and abundance. 

The great Prophet was a great 
chef spoilt. Nevertheless he made 
good cheer serve a grand moral pur- 
pose, both in this world and the 
next. Recognising the importance 
of fixing immutably the dates of 
the appointed festivals of the faith, 
Mohammed invoked the aid of 
that infallible chronologist, Messire 
Gaster, who—on the authority of 
Rabelais—is ‘the greatest master 
of arts in the world.’ What Moor 
would ever forget Abraham’s sacri- 
fice, perpetuated as it is by the 
three days’ junketing of Aid el 
Kebir—the Great Gorge ? 

In like manner the transmission 
of the Koran from heaven is me- 
morised, ere perennius, by the mid- 
night festivities and daylight fasts 
of the whole month of Ramadan. 
So, too, is the anniversary of Mo- 
hammed’s birthday commemorated 
by seven days’ revelry. To these 
and other Moorish carnivals must 
be added the numerous /estfas of 
the native Jews, ‘of whom it may 
be safely asserted that no people 
in Morocco more pamper their 
appetites. What with weddings 
and obligatory festivals, their exist- 
ence is one round of eating and 
drinking.’* But the cookery of the 
native Jew will be only casually 
alluded to, because, while bearing 
a general resemblance to the Moor- 
ish cuisine, it presents mostly Mo- 
saic peculiarities common to all 
Jewry, and therefore not pertinent 
to this monograph. 

Leaving my reader to apply, if 
he will, the famous maxim of Bril- 

* Richardson’s Travels in Morocco, 
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lat Savarin, ‘Dis-moi ce que tu 
manges, et je te dirai qui tu es,’ 
to the gastronomy of the Moors, I 
beg him at the same time to bear 
in mind that in Morocco, as else- 
where, one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison; also that a well- 
known north-country dish may in 
the southern provinces be ‘ caviare 
to the general;’ and wice versa; 
chiefly because kitchen lore is oral, 
not written. Though the paradox 
of a nation without cookery-books 
may puzzle the infidel epicure, I 
know of no Moorish Grimod de la 
Reyniére or Beauvilliers; and even 
if there were any chroniclers of the 
native cuisine, their Almanachs des 
Gourmands would not be under- 
standed of the people, few of whom 
can read their own language. It 
is therefore impossible to trace the 
origin of culinary traditions, some 
perhaps coeval with the Pyramids, 
which have no other archives than 
old wives’ memories. 

The reader must also remember 
that though ancient writers were 
wont to distinguish the heteroge- 
neous races of Morocco by their 
staple food—as root-eaters, fish- 
eaters, ostrich-eaters—such distinc- 
tions were in reality topographical, 
not necessarily tribal or enthologi- 
cal; because the dietary of citizen, 
husbandman, and herdsman, Moor, 
Arab, Berber, negro, and Jew, 
differs widely in various parts of 
the Sultanate, according to local 
and social conditions. 

Modern travellers in Morocco, 
so far as my acquaintance with 
their works extends, have only 
cursorily noticed the cuisine of the 
country ; because, in the absence 
of native cookery-books, it is al- 
most impossible for ‘a Christian 
dog’ to familiarise himself with the 
domestic gastronomy of a Moorish 
household—étre & pot et & rét— 
so ineradicable are the True Be- 
lievers’ prejudices against the ac- 
cursed Nazarene. 
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To the European, Arab hospi- 
tality (in Morocco at least) is rare- 
ly spontaneous. The traveller in 
the interior who has sufficient in- 
fluence to obtain a firman or pass- 
port from the Sultan or some pow- 
erful basha will, on his arrival at 
a village, be provided with enor- 
mous quantities of food requisi- 
tioned by his escort from the hap- 
less residents. He will be feasted 
right royally, and cursed behind his 
back with a virulence proportioned 
to the scale of his entertainment, 
maugre the presents which are 
generally made to the headman of 
the community. But the ordinary 
tourist must (I speak feelingly from 
the bottom of my purse) generally 
pay through the nose, or starve. 

Another reason for the travel- 
ler’s reticence about Moorish gour- 
mandising is to be found in the 
native inns, of which there are two 
kinds, ‘The inferior hostelry ac- 
commodates man and beast; the 
better only man—and vermin. 
Mine host of the Saracen’s Head 
supplies merely an unfurnished cell 
with whitewashed walls, generally 
windowless, and a tiled or clay 
floor ; leaving his lodger to provide 
himself with the rug, matting, 
cooking-utensils, and other scanty 
chattels which suffice for Moorish 
comfort. The wayfarer either pre- 
pares his meals himself (for there 
is no attendance—the charge for 
the den rarely exceeding a shilling 
a week), or more frequently pur- 
chases his victuals ready-dressed 
at the adjacent cookshop. There- 
fore it is not in the caravanserais, 
but in the markets and restaurants 
(if I may so degrade a noble 
word), of Morocco, that the pecu- 
liarities of indigenous gastronomy 
must be studied, not with the haste 
of the passing tourist, but with the 
deliberation of the resident alien. 

That the shortest cut to the 
average soul lies through the gastric 
regions is an opinion by no means 
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monopolised by Mohammed ; for 
it is with hyperbolical eulogies of 
the ecstasy of a ‘ blow-out’ that the 
strolling story-teller tickles the 
imaginations of auditors, who, with 
watering mouths, seem to devour 
his description of such luxuries of 
the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment 
as the pearl-stuffed cucumbers of 
Princess Perizadeh, the almond- 
patties of Bagdad, and those deli- 
cious cream-tarts of Bedreddin 
Hassan, strewn with pomegranate- 
kernels and sugar. 

Anon the swarthy yarn-spinner, 
varying his theme from gay to 
grave, thrills his audience with 
eerie legends of the poisoned cakes 
and deadly potions of jealous 
lovers and impatient heirs-pro- 
spective ; or tells of the moonlight 
bivouacs of body-snatching ghouls 
amid the tombs, and of the Ugolino- 
supper of midnight vampire doomed 
for his sins to drain the heart’s 
blood of those whom he in life 
held dearest. And a shuddering 
horror falls upon the silent listen- 
ers, who one and all have heard 
the fearful rumour that in the re- 
cent famine ‘strange flesh’ was 
eaten by desperate men. 

That was the period—from May 
1878 to February 1879— when 
fowls of the air, videlicet, poultry 
and game, soared into pecuniary 
altitudes hitherto explored only by 
West-end poulterers ; when legs of 
mutton galloped away with whole 
dollars, and when suet became 
only a fond dream of auld lang 
syne. (If I jest, ’tis but the natural 
revulsion of feeling in one who has 
himself passed with fear and trem- 
bling through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, where month 
after month the feeble wails of little 
ones for a morsel of garbage, the 
moans of the dying, and the cry of 
mourners smote ever on the ear, 
until at last, at last, when the win- 
dows of heaven were opened, and 
Allah’s blessed rain drenched the 
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parched earth, dark Azraelsheathed 
the sword of destruction.) 

The frequency of local famines 
may partly account for the prone- 
ness of writers on Morocco to de- 
scribe the inhabitants as Spartans 
in their diet. But native frugality 
arises from necessity, not choice, 
at least among the poor, who eat to 
live only because they cannot live 
to eat. Few are the country-folk 
who can afford meat daily com- 
pared to the numbers who, only 
tasting it in festival times, subsist 
chiefly on barley, maize, roots, 
berries, vegetables,* fruit, milk— 
especially buttermilk—eggs, with 
now and then some river-fish, 
honey, butter, cheese, or game. 
It would, perhaps, be arbitrary on 
the other hand to define the Moors 
as a nation of gluttons. Neverthe- 
less I imagine that an average 
Moorish skull would probably 
amaze professors of phrenology by 
its abnormal bumps of amative- 
ness and alimentiveness; and I 
opine that the science of gastro- 
tomy applied to the native adult 
would reveal astonishing statistics 
of the elasticity and cubic capacity 
ofhis stomach. Look at the teeth 
of the Moors. Bless me! nearly 
every set might have walked out 
of a dentist’s show-case, labelled 
‘ This style, five guineas.’ Assur- 
edly the central idea inspired by 
such magnificent molars and in- 
cisors is omnivoracity. But the 
usually short commons of the im- 
provident poor—whose banyan- 
days are, I repeat, as many as their 
boa-constrictor days are few—ex- 
tenuate their casual gormandising. 
Moreover, that a poor man should 
of his own accord refrain from 
repletion when the opportunity 
Offers itself, bespeaks a moral sense 


* Rut it should be noted that, with the 
exception of the pumpkin and cucumber, 
hardly any vegetables are cultivated in the 
interior of Morocco, unless in the vicinity of 
towns, or in the gardens of provincial gover- 
nors and wealthy sheiks, 
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not cultivated even by the most 
opulent natives, who are, alas, 
generally the fattest in this land 
where cash and corpulence seem 
synonymous. 

The prevalent leanness of limbs 
which characterises the Moorish 
race (collectively) has peradven- 
ture led them to consider that 
loveliness and embonpoint are 
identical. Feminine beauty in Mo- 
rocco, far from being merely skin- 
deep, is measured by the camel- 
load ; and, fat being more esteemed 
than features, the homeliest damsel 
of twenty stone is more admired 
than one hundredweight of* what 
would seem, to the eye of Europe, 
perfect prettiness. As wives there- 
fore are valued like whales—for 
their blubber—the Moorish belle 
seeks from diet the charm denied 
to her by Nature. Taking as her 
model the Hottentot Venus, Fatima 
undergoes—especially during be- 
trothal—a process of cramming 
very similar to the mode of fatten- 
ing Strasburg geese. After every 
meal she moulds with her fingers 
the crumb of new bread—some- 
times mixed with fenugreek—into 
pellets (called Aarrable) of the 
shape and size of Eley’s No. 12 
central-fire cartridges. This am- 
munition is rammed down her 
gullet with the aid of green tea or 
other beverages; and by stuffing 
down from fifty to one hundred of 
these boluses daily for about a 
month, the fair martyr to Moorish 
materialism acquires a breadth of 
body and a mammoth-like mas- 
siveness of limbs which render 
locomotion a vanity, and getting 
up stairs a vexation of spirit. With 
irrepressible mirth I have watched 
a Jewish matron (five feet by four 
feet) making the ascent to the upper 
story of her house, propelled @ 
tergo by three perspiring Israelites. 
Beneath her elephantine tread 
earth trembled, ceilings creaked, 
and chairs not expressly manufac- 
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tured to sustain her ‘ too, too solid 
flesh’ shrivelled suddenly, as if 
smitten by a thunderbolt, into in- 
finitesimal chips ! 

In connection with fat, the na- 
tive bullock is a sight to make a 
British grazier imagine that Pha- 
raoh’s lean kine, migrating from 
Egypt, have eaten up all the well- 
favoured beeves in Morocco. IIl- 
bred, ill fed beef is generally (save 
in a few fertile districts, after the 
rainy season) as stringy and tough 
as native mutton. The aromatic- 
herb-fed mountain sheep of the pro- 
vince of Sus is accredited with a 
flavour superior to Southdown. 
On special occasions of rejoicing 
a whole sheep is baked in its skin 
upon wood-embers, and enthusias- 
tic tourists—not Cook’s—insist that 
no Welsh mutton that was ever 
roasted can compare with a Sus 
sheep @ /Arabe, so tender and 
juicy is the meat; while the skin 
—from which all the wool has 
been singed off by the fire—be- 
comes rapturous ‘ crackling,’ meet 
for the mouth of Charles Lamb 
himself. But such a sheep as I 
see daily in the market-place of 
Mogador are generally of the grey- 
hound-build (occasionally four- 
horned), and furnish a mutton of 
a woolly goaty taste. As for goats 
—that they have made Morocco 
famous for their leather, seems to 
me the sole excuse for the large 
consumption of their strong flesh. 
‘Lamb and veal,’ says Jackson,* 
‘are unlawful meats, it being an 
injunction of the Mohammedan 
law that no domestic animal shall 
be eaten till full-grown.’ But an 
injunction, I may add, which can- 
not be found in the Koran, and 
one which is certainly more hon- 
oured in the breach than in the 
observance. Camel's flesh is some- 
times sold in the market, but I am 
told that, as an edible, gutta-percha 


* Account of the Empire of Morocco, 
p. 68, 
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is preferable. Moorish fowls, ca- 
pons excepted, are generally as 
scraggy as they are cheap; which 
is saying a good deal. The na- 
tives are very partial to squabs, 
infant pigeons, which, when artisti= 
cally spatchcocked, make a capital 
entrée. Ducks and geese are very 
rare birds, except in one coast- 
town, called Mazagan. The facts 
that turkeys are common only 
in Maraksh, and that rabbits are 
unknown south of Rabat, I leave 
zoologists to explain. Owing to 
the climate, no kind of meat will 
bear keeping for more than two 
or three days, even in winter (when 
the thermometer very rarely falls 
below 50° Fahrenheit) ; neither 
can beef be salted, perhaps because 
of the inferior quality of the native 
salt, which is either procured from 
the ‘salt licks’ in the interior, or 
gathered from the rocks on the 
coast. 

The inhabitants of the seaports 
are large consumers of fish, of 
which first in the scale of merit 
ranks the shebbe/—christened the 
Barbary salmon—a species of shad, 
which in flavour is incompara- 
bly superior, crede experto, to the 
vaunted shad of the Schuylkill. 
Next come sardines, which, when 
fresh from the sea, fried in olive- 
oil, with a dash of lemon, may vie 
with Greenwich whitebait, or the 
boccarone of Malaga. Red mul- 
let—‘ the woodcock of submarine 
plantations’—(though outraged by 
native cooks, who, miserable hea- 
thens ! reject its sublime liver, and 
never dream of envelope of oiled 
paper) and the delicate silvery 
‘Father Abraham’—in size a her- 
ring, in savour a poem—claim 
honourable mention. Huge thun- 
nies, ponderous rock-cod, light- 
pink ‘snappers’ scaling up 10 a 
dozen pounds, weightier and ro- 
sier ‘stump-noses,’ sapphirine gur- 
nards, bass, gray and black bream, 
gray mullet, herrings, mackerel, 
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anchovies, turbots, and soles, a- 
bound at certain seasons in vari- 
ous fishing grounds all along the 
coast, together with a score of other 
kinds—some brilliantly striped or 
spotted—of which I may remark, in 
the words of Sir Rupert the Fearless, 
‘ Their figures and forms to describe, lan- 
guage fails— 
They’ve such very odd heads and such very 
odd tails ; 
Of their genus and species a sample to gain, 
You would ransack all Billingsgate Market 
In vain. 
Such, for instance, are the fazarge/t 
and zvga/—caught in large quanti- 
ties in the bay of Agadir, at the 
southern limits of Morocco,— 
which, baked, dried, or salted, 
are in great demand among the 
Moors of the interior and the 
Palm people of the Sahara, who 
account kippered fish a sovereign 
specific for a surfeit of fruit. Tur- 
tle are also plentiful, it is said, at 
Agadir, where the natives have not 
discovered the galoptiousness of 
calipash and calipee : 
‘Why, Nature, waste thy wonders on such 
men?’ 
Even the lobster, sacred to the 
mayonnaise ; the cray-fish, which 
glorifies the bisque ; the crab, the 
shrimp, the prawn (commend me 
to thy curry, O prawn!), the mus- 
sel which embellishes the Nor- 
mandy matelote,—yea, by St. 
Dando! even the oyster,—serve 
more often to bait the lines of 
Moorish fishermen than to grace 
Moorish gastronomy; while to the 
native Jew such luxuries are utterly 
tabooed. But the Moors eat slimy 
octopods—which are also bought 
by the stewards of the Franco- 
Moorish steamers for their cabin- 
tables,—and the greasy conger and 
murzena are by no means despised 
by the natives, who, ‘O dura Mau- 
rorum ilia !’ cut the eels into fillets, 
which are soaked in a sort of pic- 
kle (composed of pounded cinna- 
mon, nutmegs, garlic, parsley-seed, 
and chilies), then fried in oil, and 
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eaten with the pickle by way of 
sauce: lo, the Moorish marinade ! 
Skates, sting-rays, dog-fish, gar- 
fish, barnacles, sea-urchins, and 
cuttlefish (esteemed a dainty by 
Spanish residents in some of the 
coast towns) are also eaten by the 
poorest Moors. As to the fresh- 
water fish, ‘they may offer many 
objects of interest to the ichthyolo- 
gist, but do not seem likely to add 
much to the resources of the cook.’* 

Many native dishes—such as 
tinjeéa, tajin, and hassoua—seem 
mere exaggerations of the French 
chiffonade, ratatouille, or pot-pourri, 
the Spanish o//a, or Scotch hotch- 
potch and cock-a-leekie, in their 
infinite confusion and undescrib- 
able variety of odds and ends, as 
opposed to the English theory of 
joints. One ofthe superstitions of 
‘Pol, Tre, and Pen’ is, that the 
Devil never goes to Cornwall, be- 
cause they put everything into a 
pie there, and he is afraid of 
‘going to pot’ also. For the same 
reason, H.S.M. should never visit 
Morocco, where Sidi Soyer prides 
himself upon the multipiicity rather 
than the congeniality of the ingre- 
dients of his A/ats; and where the 
founder of a feast is wont, as a gor- 
mandiser, to applaud the prodigality 
of his caterer, rather than, as a gour- 
met, to criticise the skill of his 
cordon bleu. Consequently, the 
cook, realising that his (or her) 
business is simply to appease a 
ravenous orgasm, not to titillate a 
dyspeptic fastidiousness, pays no 
attention to pictorial cookery, 
which appeals to the eye in the 
artistically garnished dishes and 
glittering paraphernalia of civilised 
dinner-tables. In fact, the Moor 
has no ‘ broad mahogany,’ so the 
various courses of his dinner are 
generally placed on wooden stands 
(occasionally elaborately carved, 
gilded, and brilliantly painted in 


* Sir Joseph Hooker's Morocco and the 
Great Atlas, p. 72. 
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arabesques) as large, and one- 
fourth as high, as Vanity Fair's 
afternoon tea-tables. 

European guests of Moorish 
Amphitryons are not infrequently 
appalled by mysterious medleys 
of fish, flesh, or fowl, with spices, 
herbs, vegetables, seeds, fruit, and 
sugar or honey ; as for instance, a 
fowl and hare stewed with raisins, 
apricots, red peppers, lentils, and 
butter; or beef baked with slices 
of melon; or the far-famed kiskiisii. 
As John Bull brags of the roast 
beef of old England, as the Scot 
swears by ‘the great chieftain of 
the pudding-race,’ so does the Moor 
proclaim the superiority of his na- 
tional dish over all the viands of 
Christendom or Heathenesse. Ad- 
miring his patriotism, and declining 
de gustibus disputare, 1 freely admit 
that ‘whoever says Auskusu pro- 
nounces a grand word which a- 
rouses at once the feelings of both 
sexes’—in Morocco. The mere 
sound of the syllables is musical, 
with a sweet sibilance, suggestive 
of twin kisses united to the coo of 
the turtle-dove and the note of the 
cuckoo. 

The foundation of the dish is 
flour (wheat, millet, or maize), deftly 
granulated with water (or milk) by 
the fingers, till the globules be fine 
enough to pass through a medium- 
sized sheep-skin colander; after 
which they are strained for a couple 
of hours, or more, according to 
quantity, in the perforated upper 
compartment of a kind of double 
stew-pan, whereof the lower half 
contained sufficient water to boil 
either the meat, poultry, or (rarely) 
fish or game, together with onions, 
garlic, slices of pumpkin, beans, 
dried peas, raisins, and sometimes 
—for recipes differ—dates, or pre- 
served apricots with capsicums. 
Soaked in the broth, to which oil 
or butter is added, the granules are 
served up in large stoneware or 
wooden bowls or platters, crowned 
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with the meat and vegetables. 
First dipping his fingers into water 
—on great occasions rose or orange 
scented—the Moor plunges his 
right hand (never the left, which 
would be ‘ worse than a blunder— 
a crime’) into the smoking mess, 
after the fashion of Little Jack 
Horner; and, clutching the best 
pieces of meat, eats slowly, not for- 
getting, if he has any pretensions 
to good breeding, to leave rem- 
nants for his servants. Kuskusu 
usually makes its appearance at the 
principal daily meal, called *Zghda,* 
about 3 P.M. The early morning 
repast, ¢/ hassdiia, is followed by a 
kind of tiffin, called ’/futfor, about 
10 A.M., and the final meal of the 
day, ’Zessa, is partaken of about 
8 P.M. 

Second only in popularity to 
kuskusu are kabiibs—alternate mor- 
sels of meat and fat, impaled and 
toasted on skewers; and i/fa— 
highly seasoned forcemeat-balls, 
also toasted on skewers, in which 
may be discerned the avazar of the 
sausage or the rudimentary r7sso/e. 
That the skewer or spit principle 
is no modern innovation in Moor- 
ish cookery is amply proved by 
the ancient maledictory couplet : 

* Nsara fe Senaara! 
Lehood fe Sefood f 
‘To the hook with the Nazarene! 
To the spit with the Jew !'— 
which even at the present day may 
cause the unbelieving explorer(who 
does not chance to know that 
Israelites were roasted in Morocco 
rather for the edification than for 
the consumption of the Faithful) to 
quake in his boots with fright lest 
he too might be involuntarily ‘ pre- 
sented with the freedom of Moor- 
ish corporations.’ 

Though electro-plate and mo- 
dern cutlery are not uncommon 
among the wealthy, and though 
the poor sometimes scoop up their 
broth with oyster-like shells or 
* All Moorish words I spell phonetically. 
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wooden spoons, the native trench- 
erman may be said, as a rule, to 
fall on his victuals tooth and nail, 
to live literally from hand to mouth. 
Though he does not, strictly speak- 
ing, play a good knife and fork, 
the Moor is most assuredly a pro- 
fessor of legerdemain ; witness the 
rapid sleight-of-hand wherewith he 
conveys to his cavernous mouth 
the crumbling semi-liquescent £us- 
kus, never spilling an atom, and 
never touching his lips with those 
natural chopsticks —his fingers. 
Like Dr. Johnson, the native at 
meal-times is apt to astonish 
strangers within his gate by in- 
dulging in inarticulate ventrilo- 
quent noises, merely ejaculating 
thereafter ‘ Allah forgive ! to which 
his convives urbanely reply, ‘ Allah 
be praised!’ He further discon- 
certs the European guest whom he 
delights to honour, by stuffing into 
his mouth greasy tit-bits, which the 
victim of his hospitality must gulp 
down with simulated gratitude and 
convulsive smiles. The exceeding 
brevity of his grace before and after 
meat, Bismillah and Hamdullah 
(‘In the name of Allah’ and ‘Thank 
Allah’), calls to mind that wicked 
lazybones who, to spare himself 
the trouble of repeating his prayers 
every night, got them printed, 
framed, and suspended at his bed- 
head ; which done, he was wont 
to murmur softly, with a sigh of 
relief, as he popped out the candle 
and popped into bed, ‘ Them’s my 
sentiments. Amen.’ 

Having never yet dined with the 
Sultan, I cannot describe the im- 
perial cuisine. But, from what I 
hear, the mu/ e] tabach, or head- 
cook of his Sherifian Majesty, may 
probably be ranked as an artiste 
with Pharaoh’s chief viander ; and 
it may be taken for granted that 
between the banquets of Mulei 
Hassan, the Commander of the 
Faithful, and the meals of his upper- 
class subjects, there are but the 
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differences, ot of superior culinary 
science, but of greater abundance 
of food of the finest quality, in 
costlier dishes, served by a far 
larger number of better -dressed 
servants, to each of whom is as- 
signed his special office, such as 
the food-bearer, the fly-flapper, the 
lord of the tea-tray, the grooms of 
the napkin and ewer. With these 
exceptions there is, I am credibly 
informed, no distinction between 
the repasts of the Sultan and the 
citizen ; nor is there any other dif- 
ference between the gastronomy of 
the tent-dwellers (called ‘ the silver 
people’) and the townsfolk (termed 
‘the gold people’), save that of 
the greater comparative opulence, 
and therefore more varied culinary 
materials of the latter. 

Considering that the negro is 
popularly credited with the cook- 
ing faculty (‘on nait rétisseur’ — 
witness the black cooks of the 
navy and merchant-service and: 
American hotels), a higher deve- 
lopment of the fine art might be 
anticipated among the Moors, in 
whose veins circulates, not seldom, 
the negro blood annually imported 
by the slave-caravans of the Sa- 
hara. But the native carries his 
*true-blue’ conservatism and bi- 
gotry even into his kitchen, where, 
suspiciously resenting any novelty, 
he would search in every new dish 
from Europe for hidden motives. 
I can imagine him detecting in a 
Colbert’s sole a threat of financial 
reform, and foreseeing in a Cha- 
teaubriand’s steak Ze Génie du 
Christianisme. 

Far more welcome to his unedu- 
cated palate would be the elegant 
scum of Camacho’s stew-pans, and 
Sancho Panza’s beloved hash of 
cow-beef with onions and turnips, 
than all the kickshaws of France. 
The very plain cookery which con- 
tented his forefathers satisfied his 
own wants. The flesh-pots of 
Morocco—remarkable for capacity 
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rather than for variety*—are such 
as might have been used in Abra- 
ham’s tent to cook the fatted calf 
withal ; or Jacob’s red pottage of 
lentils, or the savoury venison @ Za 
Rebekah. The stone hand-mill, 
the goat-skin bag for oil or milk 
or water, the sheep-skin sieve, the 
basket-work cheese-press, the dish- 
cover of plaited rushes, grasses, or 
palmetto-fibre, the curved dagger 
by way of carving-knife, the earthen- 
ware stove, the rudely-made though 
classically-shaped pottery,the wood- 
en bowl, spoon, and trencher,—all 
indicate the gipsy cuisine and pa- 
triarchal manners of the country 
Moors and lower classes of the 
citizens. 

In his partiality for a dinner of 
herbs, the native excels both Nebu- 
chadnezzar and Sydney Smith. The 
elegant simplicity of the salad 
crowns his primitive repasts with a 
zest foolishly neglected by British 
gastronomy (Dr. Leared mentions 
in his Viszt to the Court of Morocco 
a dinner, given by the Prime Mini- 
ster, which consisted of thirty dishes 
of meat and poultry, ¢we/ve salads, 
and thirty-two sweetmeats). The 
market, or his garden, supplies him 
with celery, gigantic radishes, let- 
tuces, cucumbers, cress, onions, 
and the garlic which, together with 
the chili and love-apple, is regarded 
as being ‘amatory food.’ Though 
the native occasionally tempers the 
pungency of his green-meat with 
oil, beetroot, and the tiny sweet 
tomato, the mealiness of boiled po- 
tato, cooked vegetables, pounded 
yolk of egg, apple, cream, and su- 
gar never adorn the Moorish salad, 
which — lacking those graces — 
seems merely the infancy of mixed 
pickles (in the far south of Moroc- 
co the tender shoots of the date- 
palm and barley-sprouts are eaten 
with salt and oil). The native idea 

* ‘There were dishes of Auskusu set be- 


fore us which seven men could hardly lift,’ 
Hay's Western Barbary, p. 8, 
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of pickles proper seems limited to 
green figs, olives, peppers, and 
young carrots steeped in brine. 
Food can hardly be too highly 
spiced with pepper, cloves, cinna- 
mon, nutmegs, mace, grains of para- 
dise, galangal, ginger, turmeric, or 
saffron, for the liking of the Moors. 

Uncleanliness—to put it mildly 
—is also a characteristic of native 
fare. Judging by the habits of the 
people, the filthy condition of the 
slaughter-places outside the towns, 
the butchers’ booths, the cook- 
shops, public bakeries, and the ge- 
neral insanitary state of the houses 
and streets, I calculate that the 
proverbial peck of dirt, supposed 
to be consumed by Britons in the 
course of a lifetime, may, in Mo- 
rocco, be at least quadrupled—say 
a bushel; that is, of course, in- 
cluding flies. 

The delicate digestive mechan- 
ism of the don vivant may need 
lubricating with the sauceboat ; 
but by the Moor such culinary em- 
broidery would be deemed paint- 
ing the lily. Despite what Melan- 
choly Burton tells us of ‘Muley 
Hamed, king of Morocco, who 
spent three pounds on the sauce 
of a capon,’ I believe that at the 
present day not even those sim- 
plest of sauces, egg, bread, onion, 
parsley, apple, ever appear as sauce 
proper at Moorish meals. 

Vegetables, wherein an English 
dinner fails, play a prominent part 
in Moorish gastronomy. With ob- 
sequious reverence I assign the 
place of honour to the truffle (black 
or white), which, after the rainy 
season, is dug up by the natives and 
wild- boars of the southern provinces 
of Abda, Haha, and Sus. Carrots, 
turnips, cabbages, cauliflowers, spi- 
nach, peas, beans in great variety, 
yams, egg-plants, huge pumpkins, 
together with other vegetables and 
tubers, whereof the botanical names 
are unknown to me, are mingled 
in various dishes, according to sea- 
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son and locality. Dwarf artichokes 
are extensively eaten; so far dis- 
proving Rohlfs’s assertion that 
‘ artichokes, asparagus, and bro- 
coli are considered by the Moors 
to be flowers.’* 

Great is the popularity of green 
ears of maize roasted; and the 
vendor of pop-corns drives a flour- 
ishing trade among the street Arabs. 
I may remark that the piety of the 
Moorish costermonger seems truly 
edifying to any stranger accus- 
tomed only to the British variety. 
Here a black bare-legged and bare- 
headed tatterdemalion is bawling 
with all his might, as he saunters 
through the narrow streets, ‘ Allah 
is gracious! Beans, fried beans ! 
while rival hawkers, as picturesque- 
ly ragged as himself, vociferate in 
stentorian tones, ‘In the name of 
Mulei Edris’ (the patron saint of 
Morocco), ‘roast chestnuts!’ or ‘In 
the name of Sidna Mogodul’ (the 
tutelar marabout of Mogador), ‘hot 
’taters 

Fruit is, in favourable years, re- 
markable for its abundance, variety, 
and (with the exception of apples, 
pears, peaches, apricots, and plums) 
general excellence. In addition 
to the citrons, lemons, limes (sweet 
and sour), shaddocks, prickly pears, 
mulberries, walnuts, and chestnuts, 
common in most parts of Morocco, 
there are various localities famed 
for fruits of exceptional size or 
savour, such as the oranges of Te- 
tuan, the quinces of Mequinez, the 
pomegranates of Maraksch, the 
figs of Fez, the dates of Tafilet and 
Akka, the almonds of Sus, the me- 
lons of Duquella, the grapes of 
Tagodast (‘large as hens’ eggs’), 
Edautenan, and Rabat, and the 
olives of Terodant. 

As grease is undeniably the lead- 
ing theory of native cooks, the 
several kinds of oil employed by 
them require a brief notice. The 
richer Moors use the olive-oil, 

* Adventures in Morocco, p. 26. 
VOL, XXV. 
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which, extracted from the green 
fruit and sometimes flavoured with 
wild thyme or limes, almost equals 
the oil of Lucca or Florence. From 
overripe olives is expressed an in- 
ferior quality of oil, which, toge- 
ther with a still more rancid oil 
manufactuted from the kernels of 
argan-tree berries, furnishes forth 
the pots, pans, and lamps of the 
poorer classes in the south, for 
whom also are imported sesame- 
oil and, though rarely, cotton-oil ; 
while the tag-rag-and-bobtail of the 
north now and then use the oil of 
mastic berries. 

The natural sequence to Mor- 
giana’s oil-jar is Jael’s lordly dish 
of butter; albeit, as the churn is 
generally a goatskin bag, native 
butter lacks the charm of baldness. 
Neither is salt added to preserve 
it, because the Moorish connois- 
seur likes his butter old and crust- 
ed, with a most powerful bouquet. 
Country cheese resembles very hard 
and very salt Dutch. 

To oil and spice—those twain 
salient features of Moorish gas- 
tronomy—may be appended a 
third characteristic, namely honey, 
which, disguised in a score of re- 
cipes with flour, fruits, herbs, anise- 
seed, linseed, caraways, melon- 
pips, and berries, forms the basis 
of native confectionery. (The 
finest ‘liquor of the bee’—as Mo- 
hammed calls it—is produced by 
the hives of Shedma, Melilla, and 
Tagodast.) No sooner has the 
itinerant retailer of lollipops sta- 
tioned himself in the shady side 
of the market-place than his tiny 
wooden stall is surrounded by a 
small crowd of sweet-toothed cus- 
tomers—lads and lasses, even men 
and matrons now and then—alike 
eager to invest a few copper flws 
(twelve to a penny) in a kind of 
walnut toffee, or bullseyes with 
sesame-seed, or other varicoloured, 
quaintly - formed, and — though 
sticky and greasy—not unpalatable 
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sugarplums. At street-corners may 
be purchased the notorious nar- 
cotic lozenges of haschish, which 
are made by mixing the powdered 
leaves and seeds of the hemp-plant 
with butter, honey, and (though 
not always) opium. In the lili- 
putian cookshops may be seen flat 
cakes of thin intertwisted strips of 
honey - sweetened paste, called 
sbukkea (literally meshwork), fried 
in oil, together with a sort of fritter 
called sjins, and hot wafery pan- 
cakes, both generally eaten with 
honey. Even meat is, as I have be- 
fore mentioned, sometimes stewed 
in honey and oil. Besides other 
honeyed cates, tarts, omelets, and 
biscuits (in the manufacture whereof 
the native Jews and Jewesses are 
particularly skilful), there is ‘a 
sweet pastry so cunningly com- 
pounded as to keep good for a 
year ;* and among the triumphs of 
the Moorish confectioner may be 
numbered a crisp pastry prepared 
with attar of roses, or rose-water ; 
a delicious conserve of orange- 
flowers ; candied morsels of musk- 
melon, citron, and other fruits ; 
‘lucent sirops tinct with spices ;’ 
most luscious dates curiously min- 
gled with almond-paste, or pressed 
and steeped in anise-seed flavoured 
spirit; also a kind of macaroon, 
and a delicate sponge-cake, pro- 
bably of Spanish origin. 
Descending from the pastry- 
cook to the baker, I grieve to 
admit that ‘tin,’ ‘ cottage,’ ‘ twist,’ 
and roll—such as the British custos 
rotulorum sells—are branches of 
the staff of life with which the 
kissing-crustless Moor is absolutely 
unacquainted. The grit of hand- 
or horse-mill, and the charcoal dust 
of native bakery, pervade the 
smead (i.e. semolina) or barley-flour 
of which his small muffin-shaped 
loaves are ‘generally composed. 
On the southern borders of Mo- 
rocco the substitute for bread is a 
* Rohlfs's Adventures in Morocco, p. 337. 
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dough made of meal and pounded 
dates with oil or water; while the 
oak forests of the northern pro- 
vinces yield large crops of acorns, 
of which heavy brown scons—‘ wery 
fillin’ at the price’-—are kneaded 
by indigent natives, and—strange 
to say—digested. There are other 
varieties of bread not unlike the 
American slap-jack, the Australian 
damper, and the Mexican tortilla, 
save forthe anise-seed,caraway-seed, 
cumin-seed, and grains of paradise, 
either mingled with or strewn over 
the cakes. Besides Passover bread 
and bannocks prepared with orange- 
juice, the native Jews, during the 
feast of Purim, bake loaves con- 
taining unbroken eggs—called by 
the vulgar ‘ Haman’s eyes’—which 
are consumed with vindictive 
gusto. 

Manifold are the curiosities of 
Moorish gastronomy. Some, in- 
deed, may seem so incredible that 
I shall subscribe the names of the 
authors who vouch for their genuine- 
ness, leaving my reader to echo— 
if he lists—the Moorish prayer, 
‘May Allah show mercy to the 
tongues of travellers !’ 

Many a time and oft have I seen 
small piles of snails exposed for 
sale in the market-place of Moga- 
dor. My appreciation of that mol- 
lusk, as a comestible, is not quite 
so purely theoretical as is usually 
the case with writers who, while 
fervently recommending it to others, 
never consume it themselves. The 
‘ Burgundy oyster’ and the ‘little 
nun’ of Languedoc have, in the 
guise of broth, explored my throat. 
(I dare evenconfess—in parenthesis 
—to having devoured periwinkles 
with plebeian pin; not like that 
impetuous nobleman who, remark- 
ing ‘You force me to proceed to 
extremities,’ cracked the coy winkle 
in the door.) But the repulsive 
Moorish snail, e dabbus, stewed or 
fried in rancid oil, is a dose from 
which my experimental audacity 
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recoils. Neither can I fancy lo- 
custs—boiled in salt water or vine- 
gar and fried in oil with pepper— 
which during a plague are relished 
as greatly by the natives as the 
srimp by the cockney. In some 
parts of the country there are cer- 
tain Brobdingnagian stag-beetles, 
which are often eaten by Moorish 
urchins ;* and I am assured that 
there is in the neighbourhood of 
Azamor an earth-burrowing maggot 
or slug, about two inches in length, 
called gurrta haleema, which is 
eagerly sought after as an article 
of food—to be either boiled, baked, 
or stewed. Afropos of creeping 
things, there is a well-known fanati- 
cal sect among the Moors, called 
Aissaouas,t who, when half stupe- 
fied, half frenzied, during their fes- 
tivals, tear and devour live sheep, 
goats, even dogs and venomous 
snakes, and seem to revel exceed- 
ingly in their periodical picnics. 

It is alleged that in the remote 
south of Morocco, fat dog js con- 
sidered a luxury.$ But though 
two or three well-favoured pets of 
European residents in Mogador 
were decoyed away and eaten 
during the famine, I am neverthe- 
less inclined to doubt Richardson’s 
statement, because ¢/ &i/b is ac- 
counted an unclean animal, and 
because never yet have I seen or 
veard of a fat native dog. In 
south-western Algeria, however, 
on the borders of Morocco, wher- 
ever mutton is scarce, ‘ well-fed 
logs, skinned, cleaned, and skew- 
‘ed, are prominent on the 
yutchers’ stalls.’§ Jackal is es- 
teemed a delicacy;|} even the 
subterraneous sid-sib—a kind of 
squirrel-rat—is deemed a dainty 
dish ;f and the flesh of the hyzna 


” Payton’s Moorish  coeay ey p. 88, 
t Hay's Western Barbary, p 

¢ Richardson's 7ravels in | eel vol, 
.?. 225 
$ Tristram’s Great Sahara, p, 286. 
} | Hi ay’s Western Burbary, p, 18. 

‘| Jackson’s Account of the Empire of 
Vorocco, p. 36. 
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is eaten, though rarely, because it 
is supposed to cause stupefac- 
tion.* ‘The Palm people have a 
weakness for fricasseed ostrich 
and heroic omelets of its eggs. 
Thousands of starlings are snared 
during the date-harvest, and eaten 
with as keen gusto as if they were 
ortolans or becaficos. Roast 
cuckoo is considered a donne 
bouche ;* and there are on Moga- 
dor island edible hawks so highly 
prized as to be sent as presents to 
the Sultan.| Bustards, partridges, 
quails, sand-grouse, wild geese, wild 
ducks, flamingoes, curlew, plover, 
snipe, now and then figure in the 
Moorish bill of fare, to which na- 
tive hunters sometimes contrive to 
add by way of venison the aoudad 
of the Atlas, the gazelle, another 
small deer called the Aorreh, and 
hares. Wild boar is occasionally 
partaken of; but there are many 
of the country folk who, abstaining 
virtuously from that abomination 
of Islam, will notwithstanding con- 
sume that quadruped quill-driver, 
the porcupine, which is really a 
pig disguised in pen-holders; and 
the hedgehog, which, I am told, is 
baked, gipsy-fashion, in a shroud 
of clay and aromatic leaves, en- 
tombed in red-hot cinders. Set- 
ting aside other unclean meats, 
Mohammed’s rash ostracism (for 
it amounts to that) of the pig from 
the mundus edibilis of the Mussul- 
man is not the least of the many 
obstacles to culinary progress in 
Morocco, where the philanthropist 
and pork-butcher may, not without 
emotion, ponder over the enigma 
of a lardless, baconless, harmless, 
porkless, pettitoe-less, sausageless, 
black-puddingless, brawnless, chit- 
terlingless, and therefore joyless 
existence. 

Generally speaking, however, 
the nearly omnivorous Moor pre- 

* Jackson’s Account of the Empire of 


Morocco, pp. 27, 70 
+ Leared's Morocco and the Moors, p. 87. 
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fers mutton and poultry to game, 
perhaps because the Koran ad- 
monished the sportsman to cut the 
throat of his game—uttering the 
while the name of Allah—whereby 
the flesh, by excessive bleeding, is 
rendered insipid. 

So cheap is food in Morocco, 
that one may appropriately apply 
to native gastronomy the adage of 
the Neapolitan /azzarone: ‘Con 
tre soldi vive, mange, e ti lave la 
faccia ; except in Tangiers, where 
the comparatively large number of 
European residents, the constant 
influx of extravagant tourists, and 
the brisk provision trade with 
Gibraltar have considerably in- 
creased the market rates beyond 
those of other Moorish towns. In 
Mogador about March 1878, defore 
the famine, from which southern 
Morocco has not yet quite re- 
covered, beef was 4d. per pound, 
mutton 44d., and goat’s flesh 3d. 
Fish (with the exception of soles 
1od. per pair, and lobsters and 
crayfish 3¢. each) averaged 3d. 
per pound. Fowls, pigeons, par- 
tridges, and wild ducks fetched re- 
spectively, per brace, 9¢., 4d., and 
8d. Hares realised 34d. apiece. 
Fresh eggs were sold at 1s. 8d. per 
100. Native flour was 14s. per 
cwt. Vegetables were proportion- 
ately cheap, especially large pump- 
kins and cauliflowers, 3¢. apiece. 
I remember, vividly, purchasing 
a small basketful of truffles—fifty- 
four large and small—for twenty 
pence. Neither could fruit be 
called dear, when fine water-melons 
were 4a. each, pomegranates 4d. 
per dozen, grapes 14¢. per pound, 
and oranges 2s. per 100. These 
quotations, taken from an old 
housekeeping book, are rather 
over than under the mark, because 
alien residents in Mogador have 
usually to pay a trifle more for 
their provisions than the natives. 
If further confirmation of the 
above brief price-list is needed, the 


reader will find it in p. 288 of 
Payton’s Moorish Wanderings. 
Following the natural order of 
things, after the meats of the Moors 
come the drinks, of which, how- 
ever, there is a most scandalous 
scarcity; all because that proto- 
type of Sir Wilfrid Lawson— 
Mohammed—chose to institute an 
Oriental order of Good Templars. 
There is something ineffably sad 
in the reflection that all religious 
Moslems must make their long 
pilgrimage through this vale of 
tears uncheered by Veuve Clicquot 
or Margaux, unstimulated by ‘gum- 
ticklers’ or ‘ eye-openers,’ and un- 
resuscitated by ‘corpse-revivers.’ 
But few indeed are the Moors who 
practise the teetotalism enjoined 
by their prophet in the ‘ Cow’ and 
‘Table’ chapters of the Koran, 
compared to the immoral many 
who, pretending to ascribe me- 
dicinal properties to the juice of 
the grape, excuse their occasional 
wine-bibbing as an alcoholic regi- 
men submitted to solely for health’s 
sake. Some thirsty souls pay their 
religion the compliment of boozing 
in private, but there are others, 
inveterate Falstaffs, who parade 
their intoxication in public. In- 
ebriety, as a rule, is general and 
undisguised among the country- 
people only during the vintage, 
‘when it is dangerous to travel, 
for almost every one is drunk and 
savage.* The two dark-coloured 
sweet wines produced—one by 
decoction, the other by fermenta- 
tion—from raisins and grapes, both 
somewhatresembling rough Malaga 
in taste, and an inferior claret-like 
wine, are all too rudely manu- 
factured to keep any length of 
time in amphore whereof the 
capacity varies from ten to twenty 
headaches. The native Jews 
clumsily distil from pomegranates, 
figs, grapes, raisins, dates, or 
honeycomb—-according to locality 
* Rohlfs’s Adventures in Morocco, p. 47+ 
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—a colourless spirit called mahaya, 
flavoured with anise or fennel seed, 
which, together with vile aguar- 
diente and rum imported from 
Gibraltar, is largely patronised by 
Moor and Jew alike. 

There is a good deal of coffee 
imbibed by the lower classes of 
citizens, in small coffee-houses not 
frequented by the éite of Moorish 
society. Almonds are occasion- 
ally roasted and ground with the 
berries, and the mixture is some- 
times scented with rose-water. In 
the towns, too, the waterseller’s 
bell seems to tinkle incessantly, as 
with goatskin water-bag he peram- 
bulates the dusty streets in quest 
of droughty customers. Milk, 
especially sour milk, is the pet 
‘quencher’ of the country-folk. But 
green tea is, if not the national, 
certainly the favourite beverage of 
the higher classes, who to a man 
prefer the perilous stimulation of 
Hyson to the gentle exhilaration 
of Pekoe, Congou, or Souchong. 
Most well-to-do natives take tea 
both before and after the last three 
meals of the day; so the reader 
will be prepared to believe that 
the consumption of green tea in 
Morocco is larger, in proportion 
to the number of its population— 
say 7,000,o0oo—than in any other 
country. The tea-equipage usually 
consists of a bright brass tray, 
elaborately chased, whereon are 
placed tiny glass tumblers and a 
small metal pear-shaped tea-pot, 
in which is put half a handful of 
hyson with sufficient loaf-sugar and 
boiling water to make a thin syrup, 
often flavoured, in lieu of cream, 
with mint, or marjoram flowers, 
orange-blossoms, citron leaves and 
blooms, wormwood, or ambergris. 
To see a Moor calmly sip a dozen 
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or more tumblersful of the scald- 
ing-hot and sickly-sweet infusion 
at one sitting, is a sight calculated 
to inspire the European spectator 
with a profound admiration of the 
adamantine nature of native nerves 
andgullets. Considering the effects 
of tea on the manners of its con- 
stant consumers nearly all over the 
world, there might seem reason to 
believe that the Moors have un- 
awares connived at the introduc- 
tion of a social reform bill. The 
tea-caddy may prove a wooden 
horse eventually; but the ‘Chinese 
nymph of tears’—though her con- 
vivial power is recognised between 
man and man—has not yet thrown 
down in Morocco the conventional 
Moslem barrier between man and 
woman, nor has she extended petti- 
coat influence beyond the walls of 
the harem, where women and 
children still eat apart from the 
lords of creation. 

In conclusion, let me warn the 
enthusiastic epicure who may be 
tempted to imitate the example of 
Apicius in seeking recherché dishes 
on the Barbary coast, that the 
summary of my own experience of 
native food and cookery is, in 
the words of Garrick, ‘Heaven 
sends us good victuals, but the 
devil sends cooks.’ Nor is there 
much prospect of improvement ; 
for though there are faint traces of 
fhe influence of Spanish cookery 
to be discovered in the coast 
towns, and though French camp 
cookery may invade the Algerian 
frontier of Morocco, I imagine that 
Moslem prejudices, the culinary 
traditions of the native Jews and 
trans-Saharan slaves, and possibly 
the annual pilgrimage to Mecca, 
all tend to preserve the original 
barbarism of Moorish gastronomy. 
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Part the First. 
A PLAIN GOLD GUARD, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


ON BOARD THE STEAMSHIP 
RODWELL. 


THE passenger steamboat Rodwell 
left Daneford on that evening of 
the 17th of August 1866 at the 
usual time, with an average num- 
ber of passengers for the season 
and her ordinary crew. She was a 
saloon-boat, and licensed to carry 
350 passengers between Daneford 
and Seacliff. As a matter of fact 
she never, except on very rare 
occasions, had more than half that 
number on board. Her crew, all 
told, were fifteen; and on the 
evening of the 17th of August 1866 
she carried no more than about 
120 passengers. 

The saloon-deck was abaft the 
paddle-boxes, and after-deck pas- 
sengers had access to the saloon 
and bridge as well as the after-deck 
itself; whereas the fore-deck pas- 
sengers were confined to the fore- 
deck and the fore-cabin, the latter 
being a dull, cheerless, dreary place, 
where no one ever thought of 
going, unless when the weather was 
bad. 

Smoking was allowed on the 
fore-deck to the second-class pas- 
sengers, but not in the fore-cabin. 
On neither the saloon-deck, nor in 
the saloon itself, was smoking per- 
mitted ; but all smoking Daneford 
declared that, in the whole world, 
there could be found no place or 


circumstances under which a cigar 
might be tasted with such plenteous 
peace and énjoyment as upon the 
bridge of the Rodwell, while she 
steamed down the broad placid 
Weeslade of a fine summer's 
evening. 

Now although Daneford was not 
a straitlaced city, there was a 
good deal of solid propriety in the 
character of its people. Judged by 
criminal statistics, it was rather 
worse than the average city of its 
size; but if a little prodigal in its 
crimes, it was discreet and prudent 
in its sins. If it cheated, it cheated 
in a legitimate and business-like 
manner. If it got drunk, it did not 
brawl. Whatever wicked thing it 
did, it kept under the rose. So that 
it enjoyed the double advantage of 
being highly estimated for its virtue, 
without allowing itself any of the 
unpleasant deprivations which the 
pursuit of virtue requires. 

Daneford did not look on smok- 
ing as a vice, but it regarded the 
habit with suspicion. It held that 
the habit, if not wicked, was at 
least no good, and that indulgence 
in it could be of no more avail than 
tepidity is in matters spiritual. 

But as regards smoking, Dane- 
ford observed one rule in the year 
1866, and of that rule a single 
breach could not be proved against 
a single resident of the city. The 
rule was that no man should, while 
walking through the streets of 
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Daneford in company with a lady, 
give the death-blow to chivalry and 
light a cigar. 

If Daneford had been examined 
upon oath, it would have been 
afraid to deny that there did exist 
rumours of a disquieting character 
connecting indulgence in tobacco 
and one or two rather Bohemian 
picnic parties. But even then some 
consolation might be extracted 
from the fact, that the men who 
committed the impropriety were, 
at the time of its occurrence, lying 
on the grass, with straw hats pulled 
down over their brows, and with 
several feet of ground between 
them and the ladies of the party. 

The mere fact that on the bridge 
of the Rodwell smoking was al- 
lowed secured it against the re- 
motest chance of female incur- 
sion. It was comparatively harmless 
smoking should go on at picnics 
compared to the degrading idea 


that any lady of Daneford should 
so far forget what was due to her 
sex as to put a foot on that bridge 
during the voyage up or down the 


river. Indeed the most respect- 
able maiden ladies, who had ceased 
to be giddy with youth, made it a 
practice to look as little as possible 
at that bridge, and, if they could, to 
sit with their backs to it. It was 
alleged by them to be a grievance 
that the most conspicuous place in 
the ship should be set apart for in- 
dulgence in an odious, degrading, 
and uncleanly habit. 

Just forward of the bridge, on 
the main deck, were the steward’s 
pantry and the cook’s galley. The 
passage between the forward house 
on deck and the paddle-boxes being 
very narrow, the view from the fore- 
to the after-deck was so much in- 
terrupted as practically to be cut off. 

Under the bridge, amidships, 
were the engines; aft of the engines, 
the engine-room and stoke-hole, all 
in one; and further aft still, the 
furnaces and boilers. 
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AH first-class lady passengers, 
whether escorted by men or alone, 
confined themselves to the after- 
deck and the saloon. 

The defect which had been dis- 
covered in the boiler had not be- 
come a matter of general know- 
ledge. No one in either Daneford 
or Seacliff knew anything about it, 
except a few persons connected 
with the steamer and the company’s 
office. 

There was no railway from the 
city to the little town, but an om- 
nibus and a coach went daily in 
and out, the distance between the 
two places being, by road, not half 
the distance by water. 

The road was no longer a rival 
of the river as a highway between 
the two places; but if public faith 
got cool in the river-way, people 
might fall back upon the road, 
which of old had enjoyed the 
monopoly. Nothing could more 
effectually shake public faith in the 
water-way than a suspicion that 
any weakness or defect existed in 
the steamer. Therefore the fact 
that the boilers of the Rodwell had 
exhibited any unfavourable symp- 
toms had been kept a profound 
secret, and on the 17th of August 
no passenger on board the boat 
had the shadow of a suspicion any- 
thing was wrong. 

Steadily the steamboat held her 
course down the Weeslade that 
lovely August evening. 

A man with a fiddle at the bow 
struck up a lively air, and in a few 
minutes some of the younger and 
gayer of the forward passengers 
stood up and began to dance. 

The men smoking on the bridge 
drew near the rail, and looked down 
with smiles of quiet cordiality upon 
the dancers. 

Then a man with a large white 
hat, blackened face, huge white 
shirt-collar, blue-and-white calico 
coat, red waistcoat, and check-linen 
trousers approached the fiddler ; 
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and having whispered to the fiddler, 
the latter brought the dance-music 
to a stop, and the nigger minstrel 
stepped out into the open space 
just quitted by the dancers, and 
sang a pathetic song about a little 
one that died. 

This won great applause, and 
caused some of the women to 
weep. 

Then the fiddler changed the 
tune into one of a sly and artful 
purport ; and the nigger, assuming 
an attitude and a manner of auda- 
cious drollery, sang a song of such 
comical force that all the forward 
passengers greeted the end of each 
verse with roars of laughter, for- 
getting, in their own enjoyment, to 
applaud the singer: a form of com- 
mendation doing much more hom- 
age to a performer than all the cool 
and calculating approval that ac- 
cepts and adopts the dry formula 
of hand smiting hand as a mark of 
satisfaction. So successful was this 
song that some of the critical 
loungers on the bridge turned to 
others and said, ‘ Not half so bad,’ 
in a tone indicating the possession 
of responsible critical discernment 
and chivalric honour in the inte- 
rests of truth. 

Among the men on the bridge 
was a merchant of Daneford ac- 
companied by a nephew, a young 
lad from the country who had come 
on a first visit to the city; to him 
the merchant was indicating the 
various objects of interest they 
passed on the way down. 

‘ This,’ said the merchant, point- 
ing, ‘is the Foundery. Although 
it is called the Foundery, it is in 
reality, as you see, a dockyard for 
building iron steamers. The last 
one launched was 2500 tons regis- 
ter. 

‘That is the Cove, and there 
bathing is allowed all day long. 
The water is not clear, and the 
bottom is very muddy; but in the 
hot weather city-folk of the lower 
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order are not nice in such matters. 
We haven’t any clear streams or 
mill-ponds such as you have in the 
country. 

‘That is the Glashouse over 
there, and this part of the river is 
called Glashouse Reach. 

‘Farther down you see a wind- 
mill ona headland ; that headland 
is called Windmill Head, and that 
large white house in the glen there 
is Windmill Hall, the residence of 
Colonel Wood Maitland, who so 
distinguished himself in the Crimea 
war. A Cossack thrust at Maitland’s 
colonel, who was wounded and 
propped up against a dead troop- 
er’s dead horse. Captain Wood 
Maitland (he was only a captain 
then) lifted the Cossack’s lance 
with an up-cut. The Cossack 
wheeled, thrust at the captain; the 
lance caught the captain in the left 
forearm, and the shaft, being wound- 
ed by the up sword-cut, broke oft 
two feet from the head, and stuck in 
the captain’s forearm. The captain 
was borne down. The Cossack 
wheeled again and drew. Captain 
Wood Maitland had lost his sword 
in the fall. ‘The Cossack rode up, 
brandishing his sword and making 
again for the wounded colonel, who 
lay helpless against the belly of the 
dead horse. Captain Maitland 
was now unarmed and wounded. 
A few paces in advance of the cap- 
tain was a large fragment of a shell ; 
he rose, picked this up, and, at the 
moment the Cossack was within a 
few yards of the wounded colonel, 
threw the piece of the shell with all 
his force, and struck the horse on 
the head, causing the horse to 
swerve and the rider to lose his cut. 
As the Cossack swept by Captain 
Wood Maitland pulled the lance- 
head out of his left forearm, and 
thrust it through the bowels of the 
Cossack, who rode on a little and 
then tumbled out of his saddle. 
But that was only one of a dozen 
other brave things Maitland did. 
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‘ That snug little cottage under 
the slope on the other shore is 
where Samuel Sholl, the richest 
merchant in Daneford, lives. He 
is a Quaker, and many men of five 
hundred a year have finer houses. 
But this one is the most beautifully 
kept in the neighbourhood. 

‘If you look right ahead now 
you will see the Island. It’s name 
is Warfinger. On the top of the 
hill in the Island is the Castle. 
Sir Alexander Midharst lives there. 
He has a fine property, worth more 
than twenty thousand a year; but 
he is a miser, and saves up nine- 
teen out of every twenty pounds of 
his income. 

‘Wat Grey, the banker, a very 
rich man too, takes care of all Sir 
Alexander’s money. The Castle 
is old, as you see, and has a de- 
serted, lonely look. 

‘ Wat Grey lives at the Manor, 
in the Manor House, another queer 
house, and he has called the two 
houses the Weird Sisters. You see 
that round tower. Now you can 
see it better as we come in front of 
the archway to the Castle-yard, the 
western tower. Well, they used to 
say it was haunted by the ghost of 
one of the wives of the family which 
owned it before the Midharsts came 
into the property. There’s a tower 
on the Manor also, and no doubt 
you have heard or read of places 
inthe East—China, I think, or may- 
be Rangoon—where they put their 
dead on the top of towers, called 
the Towers of Silence. The car- 
rion birds eat off the flesh, and the 
bones fall through a grating. Well, 
Wat Grey calls these two towers 
the Towers of Silence. 

‘That level plain of grass-land 
between the river and these hills 
is called the Plain of Spears. A 
great number of spear-heads have 
been found there from time to 
time, and until quite lately it was 
supposed a battle must have been 
fought there. But although bones 
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of cows and sheep have been dis- 
covered, no human bones ever turn 
up there, and no one has been able 
to account for the spear-heads. 
You shall see many of those spear- 
heads in the rooms of the Weeslade 
Scientific Institute to-morrow. 

‘In that little creek there, Glas- 
tenbury Cove, three boys were 
drowned last year. A boat cap- 
sized in a squall of wind, and none 
of the three boys could swim ; sO 
they were all drowned. 

‘ That large yellow house at the 
top of the dip of land is the Hon. 
Skeldemere Istelshore’s. He is 
the brother of an earl, and a violent 
Radical. He has a large property 
hereabouts, and farms two thou- 
sand acres himself. 

‘The sun is getting down now. 
Twilight is the pleasantest time on 
the river at this season. Now, if 
you look back, you will see as 
pretty a view as there is on the 
whole of the Weeslade. Don’t the 
pasture and park lands look well 
with the hills behind them, and 
dead astern, in the throat of the 
river, Warfinger Island with its hill, 
and on the top of the hill the old 
Castle standing out sharp against 
the sky, with the Tower of Silence 
highest of all ? 

‘ By the way, in a moment you 
will see why people got a supersti- 
tious feeling about that Tower. 
Right in our wake is the Castle, 
and we are steering right into the 
sun. We could not be better placed 
to see the witch’s fire dance on 
the Tower. The sun is just dipping. 
Now watch the Tower. There! 
Did you see that? That flash on 
the top of the tower? That’s what 
the people call the witch's fire. 
There it is again, now. I never 
saw it brighter—never. Look 
again. The boat is right in the 
track of the sun, and the wash of 
the paddles makes the light flicker. 
I never saw—’ 

At that instant he ceased to 
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speak—for ever. An iron bar 
struck him at the throat, severing 
the head from the body, and killing 
also a man who stood behind him. 

The after end of the bridge was 
flung upward, and all upon it, the 
living and the dead, were shot down 
upon the fore-deck. 

Coal and planks and wreck of 
the saloon, and bodies of those 
who had been on the after-deck 
and in the saloon, toiled upward a 
moment in a dense cloud of steam 
and water, hung a moment sus- 
pended in air, while a dull groan- 
ing sound spread abroad from the 
steamer. Then all descended 
again, falling upon the ruined boat, 
in the placid water, with thud and 
hiss and shriek. 

For a second all was still. 

Then a dull groan from those 
forward. Then screams and yells 
when it was plain the shell of the 
boat would not float more than a 
few seconds. 

About fifty people were still 
alive. 

The wreck made a drive astern. 
The water washed over the fore- 
deck, and, striking the forward bul- 
wark, laid the steamer on an even 
keel for a breath’s span. 

Then the water rushed aft once 
more, and in a stern-board the 
stern went under water, the boat 
fell over to starboard, swung half- 
way back again, and then heeled 
steadily over and went down. 

The boiler of the Rodwell had 
burst, and the steamer Rodwell had 
gone down before any one who still 
survived had had time to jump 
overboard. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ON THE RIVER. 


STILL calling out for help, Grey 
reached the Castle. When he got 
in front of the chief gateway he 
paused a moment, and pressed his 
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hand over his forehead, trying to 
collect his thoughts. 

The Rodwell had blown up. 
Yes, that was clear. And all the 
people who had not been killed or 
drowned were now struggling in the 
water, and his wife had been aboard. 

No good purpose could be served 
by alarming the people at the Cas- 
tle. ‘They could render no assist- 
ance, and there was trouble enough 
there just now. The best thing to 
do was to dash across the Island, 
tell the ferryman to hasten to the 
scene of the wreck (he could not 
have seen the steamer from the 
northern sKore of the Island), jump 
into a boat, and pull rapidly to- 
wards the fatal spot. 

Grey crossed the Islandat the top 
of his speed ; paused a moment to 
recover his breath; then shouted to 
the ferryman the news of the dis- 
aster, and, bidding him row with 
all his might to the place, jumped 
into another boat himself, and pull- 
ed rapidly down the river. 

Underthecircumstances nothing 
could have been better for him than 
the exertion necessary for driving 
the boat forward. 

He was a powerful man and a 
skilful oarsman. He bent forward 
and flung himself back with swift 
and weighty regularity, that made 
the boat fly. He deliberately kept 
his mind free from thought. He 
concentrated all his attention upon 
the physical work. When a young 
man he had often pulled in local 
amateur races, but never before 
with such strictly undivided atten- 
tion. 

‘ Get all way on the boat! Make 
her go through the water! were 
the thoughts that filled his mind. 
Gradually as he warmed to his 
work he felt his power increase. 
He felt conscious of great skill and 
enormous strength. 

As he drove onward muscle after 
muscle of his body seemed to come 
into sympathy with those in his legs 
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and back and arms, to increase his 
force. While the muscles came in- 
to play, their action stole the slug- 
gish blood from his head, sent up 
his pulse, cooled his forehead, and 
cleared his mind. 

‘ There is no use in my thinking 
now. No use in my thinking until 
I am there and know all. Wow I 
have only to make this boat fly.’ 

As he swung himself backward 
and forward, and slowly plucked 
the blades through the hissing water, 
he felt that all things possible to 
man were possible to him then. 

*I could crush this wherry flat in 
my arms, or command a burning 
ship, or lead a forlorn hope to cer- 
tain victory at this moment,’ he 
thought. ‘But I must be careful 
not to break an oar. To break an 


oar now would be fatal. How they 
bend! They are the twisted ropes 
of the catapult, and the wherry is 
the bolt, and we are going almost 
as fast as the flying bolt.” 


‘ That’s the tail of the Island at 
last. There is no use in my look- 
ing round; it might disturb me. 
All I have to think of now is, Eyes 
in boat, a clean wake, and giving 
way with a will. 

‘ Half ebb, by the marks. Give 
her a sheer out into mid-stream, 
and get the crawl of the ebb under 
her. It’s only a crawl compared 
to what we’re doing, although it’s a 
five-knot ebb.’ 

He was out of training, and his 
mouth became dry, his tongue 
parched, and his breathing short ; 
his muscles, under the unaccus- 
tomed strain, tingled and grew 
heated, and his joints fiery hot. 
But he felt all the better pleased 
for this. He took a fierce delight 
in squandering the magnificent re- 
sources of his strength. 

‘Mywill,’ he thought, ‘is stronger 
than my body and my arms and 
my legs, and if they fancy they are 
to get the better of my will I'll 
show them their mistake. On you 
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go! ay, faster!’ and he tore the 
blades hissing from the water, and - 
feathered and switched the blade 
into the water without a sound or 
a splash. 

‘Already,’ he continued, ‘the 
Island dead astern. The Black 
Rock and the Witches’ Tower, my 
Tower of Silence in a line, and I 
out in mid-streaam. This means I 
am near.’ 

‘Where are you going? Eh? 
Where are you going with that 
wherry ?’ Grey is hailed from ahead. 

Backing water with his right 
hand and pulling with his left he 
swings the boat round, bringing 
ber gunwale under. 

He had almost run into a four- 
oared river fishing-boat that had a 
variety of floating objects in tow, 
and a few small things in the boat. 
Four or five other boats were pull- 
ing slowly hither and thither, with 
aman standing up in the bow of 
each. 

When Grey ceased to pull it was 
growing dusk. For a moment he 
sat with his oars peaked, staring 
around him. Then he tried to 
speak, but when he opened his 
mouth his tongue rattled like a 
bone against his teeth, and his 
throat felt dusty dry. Notwith- 
standing that the water here was 
strong and brackish he leaned out 
of the boat, and filled his right hand 
twice. Then his tongue became 
flexible again, and, although his 
voice was hoarse and ragged, he 
could speak. 

‘You were here soon after it 
happened ; how long is it now?” 

Notwithstanding the gloom the 
men in the fishing-boat recognise 
him, and their manner changes to 
civility at once. 

‘Close upon an hour ago, sir. 
I did not know your back, Mr. 
Grey ; and you were running right 
into us, and with such way on too.’ 

‘One, two, three, four, five, six,’ 
counts Grey. ‘Six boats? 
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‘Yes, sir, six boats. It’s the 
awfullest thing ever happened on 
the river in my time; and I’m on 
the Weeslade, man and boy, up- 
wards of forty year.’ 

‘An hour ago. I did not think 
it was so long. I came as quickly 
as I could.’ 

‘I saw you pull a_ punt-race 
twenty-five years ago, sir, and you'd 
have beaten your pulling in the 
punt then by your pulling in the 
wherry this evening. Ay, sir, 
you'd have pulled that wherry 
round the punt.’ 

‘How many were saved ?” 

‘ About forty.’ 

‘Were they landed at one or 
both sides of the river?” 

‘They were all landed at Asher- 
ton’s Quay over there.’ 

‘Do you know—did you see 
any that were saved ?” 

‘Most of them. I helped to 
bring in some thirteen.’ 

‘There is, if it is an hour since 
she blew up, no charce of any 
more being alive in the water, 
even clinging on to anything.’ 

‘No, Mr. Grey.’ 

‘Do you know’—his tongue was 
dry again, and he dipped his hand 
into the brackish water and drank 
out of his palm. 

The fisherman shuddered as he 
saw the other do this. ‘It’s brackish 
at best,’ thought the man; ‘but 
after what has happened—ugh ! 
He must be drunk or queer in his 
head.’ 

Grey drew in both oars before 
completing the question, ‘ Do you 
know—Mrs. Grey—my wife ?’ 

‘Yes, sir, I know her well. I 
often sold her salmon, and saw her 
with you on the Rodwell. I 
humbly hope, sir, she wasn’t aboard 
this evening ?” 

‘You did not see her among the 
saved ?” 

‘ Mr. Grey, I may be mistaken—’ 

‘Answer me, man, or—’ he 
suddenly sprang up in the boat, 
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and, whirling an oar in his hands, 
threatened the fisherman in the 
other boat. ‘Answer, man, or I'll 
brain you, d’ye hear? And if you 
tell me a lie I'll come back and 
brain you when I find it out. Is 
my wife saved ?” 

‘I did not see her,’ answered 
the man, shoving off the wherry. 

But Grey hooked the fishing- 
boat to the wherry with his foot, 
and, brandishing the oar above his 
head, whirled it over the head of 
the cowering man, and shouted out, 
in a voice that crossed the waters 
and crept up the hushed shores, 
‘Damn you, man, don’t you see I 
mean to brain you if you won't 
speak ?” 

‘She was not saved. No one on 
the after-deck or in the saloon was 
saved. It was the boilers blew up, 
and all aft were killed or drowned.’ 

Grey unhooked his foot from 
the fishing-boat, and with his foot 
pushed off from her. Then throw- 
ing down the oar in the boat, he 
folded his arms tightly across his 
chest, and, still standing, drifted 
down the river, his large figure 
standing out in black against the 
fading purple of the west, his face 
turned towards the blackening 
east. 

‘Only that he lost his reason 
with his wife,’ said the fisherman, 
‘T’d take the law of him.’ 

‘ Ay,’ answered another man in 
the boat, ‘it’s an excuse for a man 
to do any wild thing to lose his 
wife like this.’ 

They had drifted a bit, and were 
now pulling back towards the spot 
where they had first hailed Grey. 

‘He’s standing up still in that 
wherry. With a big man like that 
standing up in a cockleshell of a 
craft like that, the swell of a steam- 
boat wouldn’t think much of twist- 
ing her from under his feet,’ said 
the first speaker. 

‘And maybe he wouldn’t much 
mind if it did, poor gentleman,’ in 
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kindly tone, said the man whom 
Grey had threatened. 

The wherry drifted on, but for a 
time Grey never altered his posi- 
tion. He was without his coat, 
without his hat; his white sleeves 
were rolled up above the elbows, 
and his powerful arms tightened 
across his wide chest. Gradually 
the boat, as it drifted, swung round, 
and brought his face to the fading 
east. 

There was not a ripple on the 
river, not a murmur in the trees; 
a faint thin rustle of the water 
where it touched the shore was the 
only sound. Night was coming, 
with its healing dew and spacious 
silence, for universal sleep. 

Upright he stood still. The boat 
began to swing round once more. 
He did not move. Again his 


face was towards the darkening 
east. 
At length the wherry gave a 


sudden lurch; it had encountered 
something, and had almost cap- 
sized. 

He instinctively brought the 
boat on an even keel by throwing 
the weight of his whole body on 
the rising side. In a few moments 
the boat was still as of old. With 
a sudden shake and shudder he 
came back to a consciousness of 
where he was. 

‘That is No. 4 Buoy I ran foul 
of and was nearly capsized against,’ 
he thought. 

Then shading his eyes with his 
open right hand, he stared back 
into the eastern gloom long and 
fixedly. 

‘My wife and the Rodwell are 
both gone,’ he whispered. ‘ Bee 
and my five thousand. My wife 
and my five thousand pounds are 
gone. She brought me about five 
thousand when she came to me, 
long ago. It was to have gone to 
her children, if she had any, and 
away from me if she had none. 
Now she is gone, and that five 
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thousand and another five, and I 
am saved! Saved! 

‘Saved ’ 

Then he sat down in the boat, 
and, keeping his legs wide apart, 
rested his elbows on his knees and 
his head on his hands. His shirt- 
collar was open, and yet he felt 
his throat tighten, and put his hand 
to it. When he found it free he 
muttered : 

‘It is only the hangman untying 
the knot ; for in spirit I was a mur- 
derer. And yet I remember the 
day I saw her first. I can tell you 
all about the day I told her I 
loved her. I could show you the 
way she looked then ; pretty, and 
with her head this way. Then I 
knew she was mine. She was 
small, Bee was small ; and I lifted 
her up and kissed her—not. often, 
but once; once, and I felt weak 
for joy at that kiss; and something 
happened in my head or heart, and 
I saw all my life before me, and 
felt her always on my arm. And 
after that I was calm. It seemed 
as though we had known one an- 
other always, and had been mar- 
ried years. 

‘And I remember the first word 
I said after that was not anything 
wild or romantic ; it was: 

“In the back of the bank-house 
there is a bay-window like this, 
but there are creepers on it.” And 
she asked me what kind the creep- 
ers were ; and I laughed and said 
I did not know. “ But,” I said, a 
kind of foolish pun, “ my Bee shall 
come and tell me, won’t she ?” And 
Bee said, “ Maybe so.” 

‘And I remember when I bought 
the engaged ring, and how she 
kissed me then the first time of her 
own accord. 

‘ And I remember how when we 
were married first she clung to me, 
and seemed to grudge her eyes for 
anything but me. And I remember 
how I used to walk around her and 
about her through the streets, if 
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anything seemed to threaten her 
with disturbance—a dog, or a 
draught, or a cab, or a—’ 

He suddenly threw up his face 
to the deep purple sky, and cried 
out, in a hoarse whisper: 

‘ And to-night, by God, Iam not 
man enough to weep that she is 
dead! I am not man enough to 
wish her back again !’ 

He looked around the water, as 
though he expected to see some 
form of temporal or eternal venge- 
ance approaching him. 

As his eyes fell upon the water, 
something came very slowly float- 
ing towards him. Something which 
was almost wholly submerged, and, 
owing to that fact, drifted more 
quickly than the boat. As the 
thing drew nearer it gradually set- 
tled down in the water, and, before 
he could touch it, sank. 

‘It looked like a cloak,’ he whis- 
pered. ‘ What have I been doing 
here? I must get ashore, and see 
if the—’ he could not bring himself 
to say ‘ body,’ and without further 
thought sat down, and began row- 
ing rapidly back towards Asherton’s 

uay. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE FUTURE AS IT SEEMED. 


WHEN Grey’s boat came along- 
side the little quay he jumped out, 
and went hastily to a crowd of 
people assembled round the bodies 
and wreckage landed already. 

His manner was highly excited, 
and the questions put by him came 
in such an incoherent torrent that 
the people did not know where to 
begin the answers. 

Some of the survivors, some of 
those who had been on the fore- 
deck, stood near : these he asked if 
they knew Mrs. Grey. 

Yes, some of them knew Mrs. 
Grey. 

Had they seen her either before 
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or after the boat went down? Did 
they see her go aboard? She was 
to have been on board, and he was 
to have gone too, but he had 
been called away. Then he was to 
have joined the steamer off the 
Island ; but she slipped him by, and 
he was not able to go on board. 
Could it be possible no one had 
seen his wife, Mrs. Grey? Could 
no one give him any tale or tidings 
of his wife? 

No. Noonecould tell him any- 
thing about her. No one had seen 
her; but then that was not to be 
wondered at, for all the people who 
survived had been on the fore- 
deck, and from the fore-deck it was 
impossible, or nearly impossible, to 
see the people on the after-deck. 

But surely some of those who 
had been saved knew whether his 
wife had or had not gone on board 
at Daneford? That was simple 
enough. 

They could not say; they only 
knew they had neither seen her 
nor heard of her that evening on 
the Rodwell, or in connection with 
the Rodwell. 

Among that sad group on the 
shore, Grey was the first who came 
inquiring for friend or relative, 
and those who knew him pitied 
hin with all their hearts ; for they 
recollected that his marriage had 
been the result of a love-match, 
and that he was reputed to be the 
kindest, most generous, and most 
loyal husband in the city. His 
constant good-humour and kindly 
actions, his generosity, and his 
great importance and usefulness to 
the people of Daneford, added in 
no slight way to increase the sym- 
pathy and respect of those who 
stood on the little quay that night 
and heard his excited questions, 
and answered him back gently and 
with tears in their hearts. 

For his own part he had not yet 
been able to bring the results of 
the disaster sharply before his mind. 
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Indeed, the fact that the disaster 
had occurred was never clearly 
with his apprehension. As soon 
as he removed his eyes from the 
salvage and the dead, and looked 
out upon the broad peaceful river, 
it seemed to be impossible that at 
the very spot he had recently rowed 
over scores of people lay dead, and 
among the dead his wife. 

The news of the catastrophe 
spread quickly, and gradually the 
crowd gathered and swelled. From 
the neighbourhood, some who had 
friends in the unlucky boat came, 
and found their friends alive in 
houses around the landing-place. 
Others found friends or relatives 
beneath the cloths which had 
been spread over the dead. Others 
were in a condition similar to Grey: 
could find no trace of those whom 
they supposed to be in the boat at 
the time she blew up. 

Among the last-named searchers 
was a man who lived on the banks 
of the river, and had heard the 
explosion and hastened to the spot. 
He had reason to fear that his only 
son had been in the boat, but he 
could not be certain, as the young 
man lived at Daneford, and often, 
though not invariably, took the 
boat on Friday evenings. The 
father was distracted, and at last 
came to Grey, whom he knew 
slightly, and, under the impression 
that the banker had been a pas- 
senger, asked for tidings of his 
son. 

After a few half-incoherent re- 
plies from Grey, the father gathered 
the facts of the latter’s case, and 
found they were both circum- 
stanced in the same way. For a 
moment the old man felt utterly 
helpless and desperate. Then his 
mind seemed to clear up suddenly, 
and, turning to Grey, he said : 

‘Neither of us is sure he is a 
sufferer by this awful calamity, nor 
can we be certain as long as we 
stay here, unless our worst fears 
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come true.’ He pointed to the 
river and shuddered. ‘ They have 
already begun dragging, but it will 
be days before all are found, if all 
are ever found. Each of us may 
hope still. Suppose instead of this 
awful waiting here we drive back 
to the city? There we may find 
those whom we fear to find here. 
Is not that better than watching 
each boat, and bending over each 
poor body that is landed?” 

*You are right! cried Grey 
eagerly, all his faculties suddenly 
starting into life, and his mind for 
the first time seizing upon the 
idea of getting certain knowledge 
speedily. The torpor which had 
fallen upon his intellectual facul- 
ties at the moment of the explosion 
left him, and he not only warmly 
seconded the old man’s plan, but 
had secured and was seated in one 
of the many flys which had already 
begun to arrive with helpers and 
friends at the scene of the wreck, 
before the other could speak. 

In a few seconds the fly was 
spinning along in the direction of 
Daneford. Both the men in the 
vehicle were too much occupied 
with their own concerns for con- 
versation. Grey’s thoughts ran on: 

‘She is dead. Beyond all doubt 
she is dead. Poor Bee! poor 
Bee! I wonder did she think of 
me with her last thought. I wonder 
was she glad or sorry to go. And 
now that she is gone, my poor Bee, 
I don’t know how I feel. 

‘Poor Bee, I shall miss her. I 
have been unkind and unjust to 
her. I have treated her cruelly, 
cruelly. My being unkind and 
scornful to her did no one any 
good. It hurt her, and it hurt me. 
Poor thing ! 

‘The house will seem strange 
now. The rooms where she has 
been will seem so quiet, so useless. 
What is a house for but a woman? 
A man does not want a house of 
many rooms. Least of all does he 
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want a house of many rooms, each 
of which is haunted by a memory. 
A man wants only two rooms, one 
to eat in and one tosleep in. When 
a childless man’s wife dies he ought 
to give up housekeeping. What is 
the use of hollow rooms all round 
a man’s head? They are only 
chilling storehouses of recollec- 
tion.’ 

Here his mind halted a long 
time. When he resumed at the 
point where he had left off, he 
added but one more thought : 

*T’ll sell the Manor.’ 

Here he paused much longer, 
said to himself, as though he were 
familiarising himself with the whole 
situation by repeating the words 
forming the key to it: 

*T’ll sell the Manor.’ 

After going over the words so 
often that they began to lose their 
meaning, he started suddenly : 

‘No. I cannot sell the Manor. 
I cannot sell the Manor House. A 
man in my position must have a 
house. A man in my position— 

‘Myposition! Myposition! My 
position ! 

‘Curse it, why can’t I keep my 
headclear? Iam not going mad, 
I should hope. What an amus- 
ing maniac I should make just 
now! The people would gather 
from all sides to hear honest Wat 
raving about stealing the pro- 
perty of the baronet. It would be 
town talk. Never was madman so 
mad, they would say. But let me 
get on— 

‘ Of course a man in my position 
ought to have a house. I must 
have a place to see my friends in. 
I must entertain a little and—’ 

Here his thought paused again 
a while, and then abandoned think- 
ing on the line he had been fol- 
lowing with the mental exclama- 
tion, ‘No, no! I must not think 
of that now. I must not think of 


that—over the open grave of poor 
Bee !’ 
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He shook himself and endea- 
voured to fix his mind on matters 
of the hour, and to keep it free 
of the future : 

‘How the purely business as- 
pect of things has altered within 
these awful twenty-four hours! Sir 
Alexander has become powerless 
to alter that will, and still lives. 
The longer he lives now, the better 
for me. While he retained his 
faculties there was always great 
danger he mightmake some change. 
Now there is no longer any fear of 
that. 

‘What a terrible scene that was 
at the bedside! IfI had known 
anything of the kind was about to 
occur, I don’t think I should have 
had the courage to face it. I fear 
I would have gone the fatal length 
before I would have knowingly en- 
countered it. It was so awful to 
hold her hand and swear such 
things in the face of the facts. But 
it is all over, and I am well out 
of it. Perhaps, after all, itis better 
the scene should have taken place. 

‘I suppose I shall be much at 
the Castle now. In fact I don’t 
see who is to give any orders now 
ifI do not. It will be all thrown 
on me, I can plainly see that. 
Often at the Castle means meet- 
ing her often, and meeting her 
often means that we shall be good 
friends. 

‘How long did we stand hand- 
in-hand this evening? Not long. 
I did not note her beauty then, 
but now I can call back the face 
and change the surroundings— 

‘No, no! I must not sell the 
Manor. <A man in my position 
must have a house for—I may 


again. 

He set his teeth and clenched 
his hands, and drove the nails of 
his fingers into his palms. Then he 
faced the position resolutely : 

‘A while ago I shirked looking 
into the future across an open 
grave. But my own grave is open 
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too. Can I fillitup? I think I 
can. Self-preservation is the first 
law. I cannot get back my five 
thousand pounds from the Rod- 
well. I cannot get back my wife 
from the Weeslade: can I get 
back my life? That is the ques- 
tion of questions, and it is idle out 
of feeble sentimentalism to defer 
looking at such grave business in 
a straightforward and candid way. 

‘I must marry, and I must marry 
this girl, Nothing else can save 
me, and I think nothing can pre- 
vent my doing it. I hold the win- 
ning cards in my hand at last, and 
I mean to win.’ 

The old gentleman here broke 
in upon the banker’s reverie with, 
‘We are passing your house, Mr. 
Grey.’ 

‘ Ah, soweare; thank you. Drop 
me here ; I'll walk up, and you take 
the fly on. I hope you will find 


your son all safe.’ 
‘God grant it! I hope you will 


find your wife at the house.’ 

‘Thank you; good-night.’ 

* Good-night.’ 

Grey turned into the Park, and 
walked slowly in the direction of 
his house. 

Twice he paused and faced 
round, as though the place werenew 
to him, and he wished to fix what 
could be seen in the dim light in- 
delibly on his memory. Or was 
it that he now looked at the Park 
in a new aspect, from a new stand- 
point? Or was it that he wanted 
to gain time and composure before 
reaching the house? He could not 
have told himself why he stopped, 
in fact he was perfectly uncon- 
scious of having ceased to move 
forward ; and although his eyes 
passed deliberately from tree to 
tree, and seemed to be dissatisfied 
with the want of light, he was not 
conscious that his thought was 
occupied with the scene. The 
pause in his walk indicated merely 
a pause in his thought. While he 
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was moving towards the house he 
had but one idea : 

‘I must marry, and I must 
marry this girl. Nothing else can 
save me.’ 

With this thought beating through 
his brain he shook himself, straight- 
ened his figure, and collected his 
faculties for meeting the servants 
and formally ascertaining that his 
wife had left the house and taken 
passage in the ill-fated Rodwell. 

With a steady stride, and head 
erect, he walked up to the front 
door and into the hall. 

He looked round hastily, and 
then asked : 

‘ James, where is your mistress ?” 

The man blinked in surprise 
at seeing his master and being 
asked such a question. Mrs. Grey 
had told the servants that morning 
that she and Mr. Grey were going 
to Seacliff that evening, and now 
here was his master come back 
alone, and asking in a startling 
manner where the mistress was. 
He had better be guarded in his 
reply. ‘I don’t know, sir,’ was his 
answer. 

‘Is she in the house, James ? 

*No, sir.’ 

‘ Are you quite sure ?” 

‘Quite sure.’ 

‘When did she go out? 

‘I did not see her go out, sir; 
but at luncheon she said she was 
going out, and I have not seen 
her since.’ 

‘Did she say where she was 
going ?” 

‘Yes, sir. She said if any one 
called I was to say she had gone 
to Seacliff with you this even- 
ing.’ 

‘Are you quite sure of all this? 

‘ Quite sure, sir. The cook was 
in the dining-room at the time, and 
heard the mistress tell me. Mis- 
tress had the cook up to give her 
orders about to-morrow.’ 

‘James, you will never see your 
poor mistress again. The Rod- 
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well blew up, and she was not 
among the saved.’ 

‘Good God!’ exclaimed the 
old soldier, starting back and in- 
voluntarily bringing his hand to 
his forehead, as though he found 
himself thrust into the presence 
of the general of the enemy. He 
fell back two paces, and, dropping 
his hand to his mouth, uttered a 
sob. ‘Good God !’ exclaimed the 
near-sighted servant, whose heart 
was full of dumb gratitude and de- 
solate sense of loss. ‘The last 
words she said to me were, “ Thank 
you for the flowers, James; I know 
it was you put them fresh in the 
vases. Thank you, James.” That's 
what she said to me as she went 
down the passage to her own 
room. When she was in the pass- 
age she turned back, and said 
so that I shouldn’t forget it, 
“Thank you, James ; and recollect 
if any one calls I’ll be back to- 
morrow.” And now to think that 
she is dead! He had forgotten 
the presence of his master, who 
stood irresolute a moment, and 
then with a heavy sigh walked 
into the inner hall and disappeared 
up the gloomy unlit staircase. 

Neither master nor mistress hav- 
ing been expected home, there was 
no light in any of the rooms or pass- 
ages on the first floor. With heavy 
slow step Mr. Grey proceeded to 
his own bedroom and lit the gas. 

How cold and dreary and deso- 
late it looked ! 

He poured out some water and 
bathed his face. This revived and 
invigorated him. Then he rang 
ge Thechambermaid answer- 

it. 

‘Jane, I suppose you heard the 
awful news from James ?” 

‘Yes, sir.” The girl burst out 
crying. 

‘Do you know the exact time at 
which your poor mistress left the 
house for the boat ? 

‘No, sir. None of us saw her 


go; but none of us were in the 
front of the house after luncheon. 
We dined at three, just after the 
mistress had her luncheon ; and we 
all think she must have gone out 
while we were sitting down.’ 

‘That will do, Jane, thank 
you.’ 

‘Thank you, sir; and if you 
please, sir, we’re all very sorry for 
her and for you,’ crying. ‘She was 
a good kind mistress, and never 
took any of us up short, or refused 
us anything in reason.’ 

‘She was a good kind mistress, 
Jane. I am very much obliged to 
you and to them. Tell all of them 
below that.’ 

The girl withdrew, weeping bit- 
terly. 

Once more he was alone. 

Until now there had lingered in 
his mind a haunting doubt. He 
could not believe the evidence be- 
fore him. But now all was simple 
and intelligible. 

He commenced to pace the room. 
At first his step was firm and slow. 
He was weighing mighty thoughts. 

Gradually the past seemed to 
fall from him like a cope of lead. 
He folded his arms on his breast. 
He threw up his head into the air, 
as in fancy he stepped across the 
threshold of his new life. The 
colour came into his cheeks and 
the sparkle into his eye. He strode 
beneath triumphal arches, and 
heard the shouts of surging multi- 
tudes in his ears. 

Yes, the past was now vanished 
into the darkness, which need never 
again be explored, be visited, be 
contemplated. Let the past bury 
its dead. Let him look at the 
future. 

It was brighter now than ever. 
The position of the Bank was se- 
cure above all chances of assault. 
He should marry that girl, and by 
that marriage cover up for ever the 
crime he had committed. The re- 
putation of her fortune would enor- 
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mously increase the security and 
business of the Bank. 

Then—long-deferredambition— 
then he might enter Parliament. 
The best society would gradually 
open to him. He should be suc- 
cessful in the House; he should 
possibly rise to place; if this hap- 
pened, considering that he should 
have the reputation of great wealth, 
and for a wife the beautiful daugh- 
ter of a baronet, of a race that 
went back to the Conquest, what 
more possible than that there 
should in a few years, in Debrett, 
be the name of Sir Henry Walter 
Grey, Bart. ? 

The prospect was not unreason- 
able. What intoxicating probabili- 
ties were these ! 

He would like a little brandy 
now. Hedid not care to go down- 
stairs for it, or toring again. There 
was some, no doubt, in the Tower 
cupboard. Yes, that would do. 
Here was the key in his pocket. 

With a radiant face and an elas- 
tic step he left the room, carrying a 
lighted candle in his hand. 

He stalked back in a few mi- 
nutes, holding the candle out at 
arm’s length before him. 

‘The other key is at the other 
side of the door. .The door is 
locked on the other side, and my 
wife is there !’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE PRESENT AS IT WAS. 


He placed the candle on the 
dressing-table, and sat down in front 
of the table. He placed one elbow 
on the table, bent his head low, and 
catching his hair, softly rested his 
head on the ball of his hand. 

His brows were knit. His eyes, 
bent on the toilet-cover, were va- 
cant, rayless; they carefully ex- 
plored the pattern of the cloth. 
His mind was a blank. Itshowed 
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nothing. It was as incapable of 
reflection as the waters of the mid- 
dle sea battered by the winds be- 
neath the tawny clouds. His rea- 
son was not with him, and the 
machinery of his mind had stopped. 
There were no ideas in his imagina- 
tion. His mind floated free in un- 
occupied space. 

For a while he sat thus. Then 
he raised his head and looked 
firmly into the glass. 

‘What has happened to me?’ he 
thought, with his eyes fixed on the 
eyes in the glass. ‘ A moment ago, 
when I discovered she still lived, I 
felt in despair ; and now I am calm. 
What has happened to me? 

‘What has happened to me? 

‘ Here is the situation : 

. ‘The servants think she went to 
that boat. She knew that on such 
occasions I always took charge of 
whatever little luggage we required. 
They have not seen her since 
luncheon. They believe she was 
in the Rodwell. It is scarcely 
possible any one can say she was 
not in the Rodwell; all the people 
and crew who were on the after- 
deck are dead. Any one who 
heard of my visit to Asherton’s 
Quay, or met one of the servants, 
would regard me as a widower. 
I was a widower at Asherton’s 
Quay. I was a widower while I 
drove up from Asherton’s Quay to 
this. My servants assure me I am 
a widower. 

‘To-morrow all Daneford will 
regard me as a widower. 

‘To-morrow morming Maud 
Midharst will think of me as a 
widower—Maud Midharst, who 
will one day own that chest, which, 
when opened, will be found to 
contain the bones of a thief and 
a suicide, not the fortune of a 
great heiress. 

‘To-morrow morming Maud 
Midharst will think of me as a 
widower ; what will she think of 
me as—at night ? 
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Suddenly the fixed expression 
left his face. A thought that sent 
the blood tingling through his 
veins had rushed in upon him. 

‘ Perhaps,’ he thought, breathless, 
‘Iam a widower! She may be 
dead !’ 

He rose nimbly, and, taking up 
the candle, once more went into 
the passage leading to the first- 
floor room of the Tower of Silence. 

He looked carefully around, and 
then going to the end of the pass- 
age further from the Tower, closed 
the two doors and locked the inner 
one. 

He proceeded cautiously back 
to the door leading into the 
Tower. This was a single door. 
He held the candle in his left 
hand, knocked with his right, and 
bent his ear towards the door. 

No reply. 

He knocked again, this time 
more loudly. 

Still no reply. 

Holding the candle behind him, 
he bent low and looked into the 
keyhole. 

Undoubtedly there was the end 
of the shaft of the key shining 
against his eye. 

He paused a while in deep 
thought ; then shaking himself up, 
knocked more loudly, battering 
with his clenched fist. 

No answer. 

He looked at the candle he 
carried. It was wax, and in his 
moving to and fro the wax had 
overflowed the flame-pan and run 
down the side, making a long thin 
ridge. He took a piece of pencil 
from his pocket, stripped off the 
ridge of wax, softened the wax at 
the flame, and stuck a lump the 
size of a pea on the end of the 
pencil. 

Then he heated the free end of 
the wax, and when it had just be- 
gun to run thrust it cautiously into 
the keyhole, and pressed the wax 
against the shaft of the key in the 
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lock. He held the pencil steadily 
thus for a few minutes. With 
great caution he tried it. All was 
well. The wax adhered firmly to 
the end of the pencil and the shaft 
of the key. 

With the most elaborate care he 
twisted the pencil slightly one way, 
then the other. The key moved 
slowly in the lock. He tried it 
four or five times right and left, 
and holding the candle behind him 
and his eye on a level with the 
keyhole. At last the hole was 
completely blocked up by the body 
of the key. Forcing the pencil in 
firmly, the key slipped through the 
hole and fell on the floor within. 

He straightened himself, leaned 
against the wall for a moment, and 
wiped his forehead. Then draw- 
ing his keys out of his pocket, 
he inserted one in the lock, turned 
the lock softly, and entered. 

As he did so the head of a man 
disappeared below the window-sill. 
Grey did not see this head, nor 
did he at that time know of the 
man’s presence. 

The room was one of medium 
size, but, owing to the fact that it 
was dark in colour, the one candle 
was almost lost in it, and revealed 
little or nothing. 

Holding the light above his head 
Grey peered around. 

He approached a couch, on 
which could be dimly seen the 
prostrate figure ofa woman. The 
figure did not move as he drew 
near. 

He stood over the couch and 
looked down upon his wife. She 
was lying on her back. Her mouth 
was slightly open, and her face 
very pale. Her eyes too were 
partly open. 

He waved the candle across 
the eyes. No sign of conscious- 
ness. He called ‘ Bee’ softly two 
or three times. No answer. 

Could it be she was really dead ? 
Really dead after all? 
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He stooped down, and put his 
ear over her mouth. 

No, this was not death. This 
was—brandy. 

He shook her slightly. He 
caught her by the shoulder and 
shook her more strongly, calling 
her name into her ear. 

She responded by neither sound 
nor motion. 

Then putting the candle down 
on the floor he stood up, folded 
his arms, and reflected intently with 
his eyes fixed on her. 

Not death but brandy, and yet 
how like death and how near death! 
How near death! And still in the 
interval between this and death 
lay his ruin, his destruction. A 
blanket thrown on that face 
would bridge over the interval 
between this state and death, and 
give him a golden road to happi- 
ness and glorious prosperity. 

His wife! This his wife here, 


degraded thus! This woman whom 


he had loved with all the love he 
had ever given woman! This wo- 
man whom he had married in 
defiance of his father’s wish and 
all worldly wisdom! Great God, 
was this to be borne? 

She had brought herself nigh 
death. She was nigh death now. 
It might be she would never awake. 
It was quite possible she might 
never awake. But then the hideous 
scandal! The coroner’s jury found 
that Mrs. Grey, wife of Henry 
Walter Grey, Esq., died of exces- 
sive drink! Intolerable ! 

And yet this wretched woman 
lying here had made such a thing 
not only possible but probable. 
Suppose she should never wake, 
what an unendurable position for 
him! He could not live through 
that odious inquest, never survive 
that degrading verdict. He should 
throw himself into the Weeslade 
or blow out his brains first. 

- Any time she might get into 
such a condition and never awake ! 
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Great God, this was a view of the 
case he had never taken until now. 
He had always had the dread of 
disclosure before his mind, but 
now he should have the infinitely 
more appalling horror of a coro- 
ner’s jury and a coroner’s verdict. 
This was insupportable. Abomin- 
able ! 

Any time in the future she might 
die as she was now. Then no 
doubt he should be a widower, 
but a widower under what a terri- 
ble shadow! Suppose she should 
die now, and by any means it 
should come out that he had 
deliberately placed the brandy in 
her way, he had better leave Dane- 
ford at once. They would look on 
him as a murderer. 

As a murderer! 

They would now he had put 
a fatal temptation in his wife’s 
path. The discovery was what he 
dreaded. 

Suppose she never woke again— 
ah! 

Suppose she never got up alive 
off that couch ! 

Never got up from where she lay! 

That was a royal thought! Now 
to make all right, all secure. Now! 
What a royal thought! A thought 
worthy of the prince regnant of the 
Nether Depths. 

He stooped, took up his candle, 
and crossed the room with rapid 
steps. He locked the door of the 
Tower-room, and having reached 
his own room rang the bell. 

James answered the bell. 

‘ James,’ he said, ‘I cannot rest. 
I cannot believe this dreadful thing. 
I wish you and the other servants 
to search the house thoroughly 
from garret to cellars. Mind, a 
room is not to be omitted. When 
every room has been examined let 
me know. I have been in the 
Tower.’ 

James left, and for an hour the 
banker sat alone in his bedroom 
At the end of the hour James 
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came back with the report that 
every room had been examined 
and no trace found. 

‘We can do no more, James. I 
shall want no one to-night. You 
may all go to bed as soon as you 
like. Good-night.’ 

Again he was alone. Alone for 
the night. Alone save for the 
proximity of his wife in the next 
room. Alone with his royal idea 
and the easy means of carrying it 
out. 

He braced himself, and began 
walking up and down the room 
firmly. 

Yes, this was a golden opportu- 
nity, which would have been utterly 
worthless but that in the mid-centre 
and at the ripe moment his great 
thought had burst in upon him. 

It was most likely his wife would 
never wake. In fact the chances 
were in favour of her not waking. 
It would be almost a miracle if 
ever she returned to conscious- 
ness. 

Why should there ever be an 
inquest ? 

Supposing she had died in her 
sleep, it would have done no one 
any good to hold an inquest. 

Then, if she did die in this sleep, 
what would Maud Midharst regard 
him as to-morrow night? 

As a widower, of course. 

And what should he regard him- 
self as? 

As a man doubly delivered from 
a wife who was the slave of an 
odious vice, ‘and from ruin, dis- 
grace, and suicide. 

She was sleeping still, he sup- 
posed. He would go and try. 

He stole cautiously out into the 
passage, and, opening the door into 
the Tower-room, crept towards the 
couch. He did not carry a candle 
this time. He stumbled over some- 
thing hard and metallic which he 
had seen when last in the room. 
He recovered himself rapidly. He 
paused, balanced himself on the 
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balls of hisfeet, leaned forward, and 
listened intently. 

The sound had not roused her. 

Itwas as dark asa vault. A faint 
blue square, like the bloom under 
trees in summer, showed where 
the one window was. All the 
rest was as much out of view as 
though the solid earth intervened. 

He crossed the room and ap- 
proached the couch, with his head 
bent forward, and all the faculties 
of his mind bent on his hearing ; 
he stooped over the couch and 
listened, as though he would pierce 
remotest silence to reach what he 
sought. 

Yes, there was a low faint sound 
of breathing, but so low it seemed 
to come from a long distance. 

He knelt down beside the couch, 
and called softly in her ear, ‘ Bee.’ 

No answer. 

‘ Bee.’ 

No answer. 

‘ Bee.’ 

No answer. 

A long pause followed, during 
which no sound stirred in the in- 
tense darkness. The husband still 
leant over the wife, the wife still 
breathed faintly. 

Then— 

In ten minutes from that strange 
sound Grey was back in his bed- 
room, standing with set resolute 
lips and a rigid white face before 
the glass. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


THE ASCENT OF THE TOWER OF 
. SILENCE, 


‘ THERE need be no inquest,’ he 
thought. ‘There need be no in- 
quest zow. To-morrow morning 
every one in Daneford will believe 
that she is dead, and every one 
will be—right. Her name will be 
included in the list of the dead, 
there will be a reference to my 
broken-hearted behaviour at Asher- 
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ton’s Quay, and there will be ex- 
pressions of sympathy with me. 

‘I shall wear mourning— 

‘What o'clock is it?” He looked 
at his watch. ‘Too soon yet. I 
must wait until all are asleep. 

‘I shall wear mourning and re- 
ceive the condolences of my friends. 
I shall pass through avenues of faces 
cast in sorrow for my grief. They 
will hush their voice when I enter 
the Daneford Bank. They will 
unanimously vote resolutions of 
condolence at most of the public 
bodies to which I belong. And I 
—I—how shall I receive their 
greetings ? 

‘How shall I receive them? 
Shall I quail and tremble and 
jabber of to-night’s work? Shall 
I become hysterical or gloomy? 
No, no, no. I shall be as bold at 
least as the thief whom they cruci- 
fied on the Left Hand. 

‘The oath I took by that bed- 


side this evening was my swearing 
into the army of the everlasting 
damned, and no one shall ever say 
I quailed or I faltered. 

‘What o’clock is it? Yet too 


soon. This is all that I need be 
careful about. Once It is there, I 
shall be free and blithe—free and 
blithe ! 

‘I shall meet them all and never 
show a sign. It isa pity I did not 
go on the stage. I feel quite con- 
fident I can play out this part to 
the end, and carry my audience 
with me so thoroughly that not 
one of them will know I am play- 
ing a part. No living man shall 
find out I do not speak my own 
words. It is only comrade Judas 
and his friends that know who the 
real author of the play is.’ 

He turned away from the glass 
and began pacing the room quickly. 
He was thinking with fierce pride 
of the brave front he should show 
to the world, and motion stimu- 
lated his mind and gave reality to 
his mental action. 
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Yes, he should never waver. In 
fact he felt stronger now than be- 
fore. He had lived under the sha- 
dow of her fault; now he faced 
his own crime. All depended on 
himself, and he knew he was equal 
to the situation and its contingen- 
cies. 

He could face them all. All 
the people of Daneford and Sea- 
cliff. Every one of— 

He shivered, drew his body to- 
gether, and leaned for a moment 
against the wall. The cold sweat 
oozed from his white forehead, and 
he gasped for breath. In a little 
while heshook himself, threw up his 
arms, and wound them round his 
head, as if to protect himself against 
the blows of a merciless enemy, 
and moaned out, in a tone of 
acutest craven misery : 

‘No,no! Notyou! Goaway! 
I cannot look at you; you must 
not come nearme. I have ceased 
to be your son. I am not the 
child you, mother, suckled. I am 
not the son you taught to pray. 
I am not the man you inspired 
with such respect and love. Iam 
not the son you always tried to 
make do his duty. Mother, let me 
call you mother darling once again ; 
to call you my angel, mother, seems 
to purge me of my crime. Iama 
strong man, mother, but I cannot 
look at you. Bee is dead, and I 
have killed her. Now, will you 
not fly from me? Think of your 
son as dead, and fly this murderer. 
What! you willnot! Yousee the 
brand of Cain, and you will not 
go! O, invincible love! Intoler- 
able devotion! Supreme disciple 
of Christ, you drive me mad. I 
am madalready. Go, woman ; go, 
woman, or I may kill you too!’ 

He dropped his arms from his 
head, and glared round the room 
with the fire of madness in his eyes. 
The neck-ribbon his wife had worn 
last night at dinner hung on the 
glass; a pair of her slippers, soft 
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slippers for comfort, were under the 
dressing-table. His eyes lighted on 
the ribbon, then on the slippers. 

With an idiotic laugh he stag- 
gered across the room, and, sitting 
down on the side of the bed, re- 
mained in a torpor for a long time. 
The last vision conjured up by 
him had stunned his imagination 
and baffled his intellect, and his 
mind, while he sat thus, was blank 
as the viewless wind. 

It was a long time before he 
roused himself, and even then he 
had to employ considerable effort 
to bring himself up to the point 
of action. He knew he had yet 
something of the last importance 
todo. He looked at his watch. 

‘Eleven. All is quiet. I may 
safely go now.’ 

He arose, and, taking the candle 
with him, walked heavily into the 
passage, and having opened the 
other door passed into the Tower- 
room, and locked the door of that 
room, leaving his own key in the 
lock. 

Remembering the second key, 
he lowered the candle and looked 
for it on the dark oak floor. He 
saw it and picked it up. As he 
did so his eyes caught another 
metallic glitter on the floor, and 
stepping towards it he took up 
something. It had lain by the thing 
against which he had stumbled. 

Holding the metallic thing next 
to the light, he seemed for a mo- 
ment perplexed. 

‘ What brings a burglar’s jemmy 
here? How can it have come 
here ?” 

He looked very cautiously and 
slowly round the room. 

‘I did not notice until now,’ 
he thought, ‘those open drawers. 
Why, the place has been broken 
into!’ 

His first impulse was to rush to 
the window. But he curbed that. 
It would be just as well not to be 
seen at that window now. Suppose 
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by any chance the burglar hap- 
pened to be lurking in the neigh- 
bourhood, in the Park. No part 
of the house or grounds com- 
manded this room, and so long as 
he did not go near the window all 
would be well. 

He had stumbled over that 
jemmy before —before he had 
added to the perfidy of Judas the 
sin of Cain. 

He approached the couch. All 
was quiet there. Not a sound, not 
a breath. 

He went still nearer. Now for 
the first time he noticed close by 
the couch an empty decanter, the 
one into which the brandy had 
been decanted, and by it a glass. 

He noticed something else too : 
the left hand of the figure on the 
couch lay on the breast, and from 
the third finger all the rings were 
gone. 

‘ All the rings gone! he thought, 
in dismay. ‘The place broken 
into and all the rings gone! ‘This 
room broken into and the rings 
taken off the finger! She never 
removed the wedding-ring, and 
scarcely ever the guard. She must 
have been asleep when he came 
in; and he, no doubt, seeing the 
decanter and the glass, and observ- 
ing that she took no notice of 
sounds, went about his work. A 
bold man, a very bold man.’ 

When had that man been there? 
He had no means of determining 
the time at which the burglar had 
been in the room. It was quite 
clear, however, he had been there 
while she was alive. 

Had he been there after the sail- 
ing ofthe steamboat Rodwell from 
Daneford that evening? Ifso, that 
burglar could hang him, Grey ! 

Out with the candle ! 

He extinguished it. 

A profound quiet brooded abroad. 
Not a leafstirred. The trees were 
as motionless and the air as mute 
as if the air was solid crystal. No 
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sound from the city or the road 
intruded upon the voiceless dark- 
ness of that Tower-room. 

Grey stood a while looking at the 
square of dim blue bloom that in- 
dicated where the window was. 
Then he stooped and touched what 
lay on the couch, and pulled him- 
self upright with a jerk. 

He stooped down his head once 
more, and listened intently. Last 
time he had so stooped he had 
heard a low faint breathing. Now 
nothing reached his ears, but be- 
yond the reach of human ears he 
heard the deep roll of the Eternal 
Ocean on the shores of Everlasting 
Night. 

The ocean of everlasting silence, 
where her voice had been, was 
more awful than the clangour of 
war, or the shouts of a burning 
town. 

‘It will not do to think now. I 
must make thought drunk with ac- 
tion. She is not heavy. I have 
often carri— No, no; that sort 
of thing would be the worst of all. 
Now for it ! 

He stooped once again, rose 
more slowly than at any former 
time, and then walked down the 
room with heavy footfall, carrying 
a burden. 

The room had two doors—one 
between it and the passage leading 
to the bedroom ; the other between 
it and the landing at the top of the 
Tower-stairs. 

The staircase from the landing 
down was boarded off, so that 
egress from the Tower-room by 
that staircase was impossible. 

The upward way was unimpeded. 
The staircase had not been used 
once for years. There was nothing 
in either of the upper rooms, and 
no one had ever been in either of 
them since Grey himself, when he 
had gone over the house before 
buying it. 

The staircase was as dark and 
silent as a grave. A thin carpet of 
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dust deadened the footfalls, and, 
clinging to the boot-leather, muffled 
the feet. Now and then his foot 
crushed a small piece of plaster 
which had fallen from the ceiling. 
That sound was like a wild beast 
crunching bones. 

The paper had parted from the 
walls in many places, and hung in 
damp festoons from the ceiling 
here and there. 

Now and then long slimy arms 
of paper stretched out to him from 
the walls and held him back. This 
made him stagger against the ba- 
lustrade to steady himself. The 
balustrade upon which he laid his 
hand was rickety and covered with 
a damp spongy dust, that clung to 
his hand and worked up between 
his moist fingers, and stuck his 
fingers together as with blood. 
When he had got clear of the paper 
that, hanging from the walls, had 
seized him, and had pushed him- 
self clear of the slimy balustrade, 
he toiled upward. 

But the day had been a terribly 
exhausting one, and his progress 
was very slow. 

He held his burden with his 
right arm on his right shoulder, 
and steadied himself against the 
wall with his right elbow, against 
the balustrade with his left hand. 

Owing to the inviolate darkness 
and his small acquaintance with 
the way, he was obliged to feel 
carefully with his foot each step 
before advancing. 

He gained the first landing. The 
darkness wassocomplete, it pressed 
with weight upon his eyeballs, and 
thickened the air in his lungs. He 
had already begun to breathe heavi- 
ly, and he paused for breath. Only 
about a sixth of his upward way 
had been accomplished, and al- 
ready he felt fatigued. The stifling 
sultry air of the Tower made him 
languid and drowsy. 

The sooner this was done, the 
better. 
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He recommenced the ascent. 

On reaching the next landing, 
that on which the second-floor 
room stood, he paused again. 

His breathing had by this time 
become more laboured, and he felt 
asifhis chest would burst. No fresh 
air had entered that loathsome 
place for years. In winter the 
walls had wept, the paper had hung 
off, and fungus covered the walls 
and the woodwork. 

In summer the walls dried up, 
and from the dead fungi rose the 
stifling vapours evolved when de- 
cay feeds on decay. These odious 
vapours enriched the walls with 
new growing powers, and so the 
process went on. The Tower rot- 
ted inwardly. Damp came first, 
and later mildew, and then fungus. 
The fungus lived its life and finally 
fell to pieces, yielding inodorous 
fibre and mephitic spirit. The 


spirit fed the later growth of fun-’ 


gus. 

Here nitre clung in crystals to 
the walls, and there were incom- 
plete stalagmites under the stone 
window-sills. 

Huge spiders wove gigantic nets 
from balustrade to wall, from roof 
to wall, from window-sash to floor. 
But no flies ever came to these 
webs, and the spiders spread need- 
less snares, and lived at ease on 
lesser game. 

In summer all the dust upon the 
floor moved continually with worm 
and maggot of extraordinary size, 
and obscene ugliness of form and 
colour. Neither beetle nor cock- 
roach, earwig nor cricket, found 
a home here. Here nothing moved 
swiftly, not even the spider, for he 
found food without pursuit or strife. 
There was here no contention 
among individuals. As in all ear- 
liest forms of life, nearly everything 
was done for the individual by heat 
and moisture. The unseemly in- 
side of that Tower was fretting and 
rotting slowly away, being slowly 
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devoured by the worm and the 
maggot and the fungus. 

Through the warm vapours of 
that polluted Tower the man stag- 
gered upward. His breathing 
had now become stertorous, and 
beat in the hollow staircase and 
against the sounding boards fur- 
nished by the empty rooms like 
the snorting of a hunted mon- 
ster. 

The air grew thicker in his lungs, 
and his heart tingled and throbbed 
as though it would burst. The 
arteriesin his neck appeared at each 
beat of his pulse about to jump 
from their places. His gullet was 
dry, and the air rushing through 
his windpipe seemed burdened with 
sand that tore theskin ofhis parched 
throat. The arteries in his temple 
twanged against the bone with 
noises that made him giddy. The 
uproar of strangulation was in his 
head. His knees were sinking 
under him, and he felt he should 
faint or fall down in a fit if he did 
not do something. 

What he resolved to do was to 
shift his burden from the right 
shoulder to the left. 

How heavy! Ugh! 

Cold already ! 

O great God! the lips had 
touched his forehead, and they were 
cold! The lips he had a thousand 
times— 

With a howl that made the hol- 
low chambers and the invisible 
staircase shake, he clasped his bur- 
den to his left shoulder and dashed 
wildly up the stairs. 

Now he ran against the wall in 
front, now against the balustrade. 
He took a step too many, and 
plunged headforemost against the 
wall. He took a step too few, and 
fell upon a landing. 

What was all that to him now? 
What was all that to him, who had 
loved her once, her whose cold 
lips—cold of his own chilling—had 
touched his forehead as he had 
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shifted his murdered darling from 
one shoulder to another? 

Ah, God! the lips he had lingered 
on lovingly long ago! The lips he 
had sought with all his soul and 
won to his own exclusive use! How 
often had they told his name ! How 
often had they told her love to him, 
when all else in the world sank into 
nothingness compared with the au- 
gust privilege of knowing she loved 
him! How often in sleep had he 
heard those lips breathe his name 
with terms of endearment! And 
now, O God! 

On! On! There is a clamour 
of memories worse than demons at 
his back. 

On! Out of this place! 
from these memories ! 

The roof at last! 

The roof, with cool air and a 
wide view, and—This ! 

He placed his burden softly on 
the roof of the Tower; then throw- 
ing himself at full length on the 
roof, rolled over on his face, and, 
putting one forearm over the other, 
rested his forehead on the upper 
arm, and, excepting the heavy heav- 
ing of his chest, lay still. 


Away 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
ON THE TOP. 


THE top of the Tower was flat. 
It was reached through a hooded 
doorway resembling a ship’s com- 
panion. A parapet about two and 
a half feet high ran round the 
Tower on all sides, and in the left- 
hand angle of the parapet, looking 
towards the grounds, in front of the 
house, stood the tall, battered, dila- 
pidated, rusted tank. 

This tank had been of substan- 
tial make. 


Four upright bars of 
iron still stood showing where the 
four angles of the elevation of the 


tank had been. Binding the top 
of these four uprights together had 
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been a substantial rail. The inner 
side of that rail had disappeared ; 
the three other sides remained. 
Half-way down the uprights had 
been four girders binding the up- 
rights together. Of these girders 
three remained, the one on the out- 
side having succumbed to violence 
or time. A few of the plates clung 
to the uprights in the upper sec- 
tion of the tank. In the lower 
section only one plate was miss- 
ing, and that on the back of the 
tank. The base of the tank was 
eight feet square, the height of the 
uprights ten feet. Once in it 
had been stored the water-supply. 
More than fifty years ago it had 
been superseded by a tank put up 
in the main building. Since then 
not a dozen times had any one 
visited the top of the Tower. 

That night of the 17th of August 
was dark ; there were neither stars 
nor moon. No wind had arisen 
to disturb the intense calm. 

At length Grey rose from the 
ground somewhat refreshed and 
quieted. There was no use in 
being foolhardy, and although no 
one standing on the avenue below 
could possibly see a human figure 
on the top of the Tower, still all 
means caution could suggest ought 
to be employed. So he stepped 
into the dilapidated tank through 
the opening, and having, except on 
the inner side, a complete bulwark 
around him five feet high, there 
was no chance of any one seeing 
him. He did not care to face yet 
the descent through that stifling 
Tower. He would wait a while 
until he should be fully restored. 

He had eaten nothing since 
luncheon, and the physical and 
mental ordeals through which he 
had since passed reduced the ac- 
tivity of his mind, and made his 
thoughts move slowly, and dimmed 
the ideas in his imagination. Still 
in a dull way he sought to review 
his position. 
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There to the right lay Daneford, 
his town, the city of which he was 
dictator, which would do anything, 
everything he asked. You cannot 
see the city from this, but there it 
lies under that red-yellow stain 
upon the sky. 

The people of that town, if they 
had seen him take that old man’s 
gold, would not have believed the 
evidence of their senses. They 
would have placed their opinion 
of him against the evidence of their 
eyes, and his reputation would turn 
the balance as though nothing was 
in the other scale. He was sure of 
that. 

To the left was the Island. The 
old man probably still lived and 
would live for some time, but the 
will was now safe. Maud wasstill 
unmarried, and he—was free! Free 
in a double sense: free to marry 
again, and free from the clutches of 
the law—so far. 

In front of him lay the Manor 
Park with its stifling groves and 
alleys, whose lush rank vegetation 
and loathsome reptiles and insects 
kept curious boy or prying man 
at bay. 

By his side stood the Manor 
House, upon which no green thing 
would grow, and which had an 
evil name. 

Beneath him was that repulsive 
Tower, up which no one would care 
to go except upon dire compulsion. 

Behind him— 

Yes, behind him lay—It. 

The question was, Would his 
reputation in the town, the fact 
that by noon to-morrow every one 
in Daneford would believe he had 
lost his wife in the Rodwell, the 
unpopular park, the uncanny house, 
the foul Tower, the parapet, the 
remains of this (tank perfect except 
for one eighteen-inch plate, which, 
owing to its position at the back, 
could not be even missed from 
any standpoint but the top of the 
Tower itself), keep It from dis- 
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covery? be an effectual and life- 
long barrier between detection and 
his crime, so that he might marry 
and live once more in—? Well, 
never mind in what. Anyway, 
might live ? 

It was a long question. He put 
it to himself many times, and could 
arrive at no answer. His reason 
answered Yes. His imagination 
answered No ; and according as his 
reason or his imagination domi- 
nated he hoped or he despaired. 

The hours were advancing. It 
would be well to get this all over 
and go down. He had locked the 
door on the passage, and there 
was no need for fear or hurry. But 
staying here did no good, and he 
was now sufficiently recovered to 
go down. 

He stepped out of the tank and 
approached the burden. 

He raised it, and bending low 
carried it to the tank. There was 
some little difficulty in getting it 
through the narrow opening, but 
at last all was accomplished. 

He stepped out of the tank, and 
stood on the open part of the top 
of the Tower for a few moments to 
recover his breath. 

‘Hah! Iam all rightnow. I 
shall grope my way down very 
well ; it will not take half so long 
to go down as it did to come up.’ 

He placed his hand on the hood 
of the doorway and stooped to de- 
scend ; he paused and drew back, 
thinking : 

‘If I have killed her, that is no 
reason why I should add brutality 
to my crime. I did not cover her 
face, and the birds might—’ 

He crept back to the tank, leav- 
ing the thought unfinished. 

He entered it and stooped. 

All at once something happened 
in his mind. Just as he stooped 
to cover the face of his dead wife, 
he fell upon his knees beside her, 
and cried out: 

‘Almighty God, I have killed 
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her. Almighty God, be merciful if 
Thou wilt, and let me die.’ 

Burying his face in his hands he 
burst out into hysterical sobs that 
shook him and would not be uttered 
without racking pains. They were 
too big for his chest, too big for his 
throat, too big for his mouth. While 
one was bursting from his labouring 
chest he felt as though the weight 
of ten thousand atmospheres was 
pressing down his throat. When 
the sob burst forth, he shuddered 
and shivered and winced asthougha 
scourge wielded by a powerful arm 
had fallen on his naked shoulders. 

The violence of this outburst 
had one alleviating effect: while 
it racked the physical it for the 
time almost annihilated the mental 
man. He was sobbing because he 
knew he had most exquisite cause 
for inarticulable sorrow. But the 
sorrow itself made no image to his 
mind. It was with him as with 
the player of an instrument, who, 
coming upon a well-known passage 
of great mechanical difficulty, finds 
when the passage is passed small 
memory of the music and strong 
memory of each flexion of the 
fingers, but can, when he needs 
it, hear all the passage again note 
for note as it had flown from be- 
neath his fingers. 

The wife of his middle life had 
been murdered by some one long 
ago. He thought nothing of that. 
But now he was kneeling by the 
corpse of the wife of his youth, the 
bride-sweetheart of his stronger 


years. 
All the trouble, ail the cark, all 
the memory of her faults, of her odd 


ways, were gone. He was not the 
middle-aged husband penitent by 
the body of the middle-aged wife 
he had murdered. He was the 
young enthusiastic husband-lover 
by the side of his dead young 
wife. 

He had not killed the Beatrice 
he had married long ago. But, 
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O, woe, woe, incommunicable 
agony, he had slain all the faults 
of his middle-aged wife, he had 
slain all the years of his life dur- 
ing which his indifference had 
sprouted and blossomed, and was 
now by the side of the woman dead 
whose existence had been to him 
the sunshine and the rapture of his 
life. 

In a moment of madness he had 
sought to kill a faulty wife, but by 
some terrible decrees of Heaven 
he had killed, instead, all the faults 
of his faulty wife and the sweet- 
heart of his youth. Almighty 
Maker, did his crime deserve this ! 

Gradually the physical agony 
left him, only to be followed by the 
mental anguish. 

‘Bee,’ he moaned, ‘ Bee, won’t 
you get up and walk with me? 
We shall not go far, for it is late. 
I want to tell you what we shall do 
with the back drawing-room in the 
summer. Don’t you remember how 
I told you once, love, and you were 
pleased and kissed me, Bee? It is 
about building the little conserva- 
tory for you. You will get up and 
walk with me a little way. Do, 
Bee. Let me lift you up.’ 

He stretched out his hand and 
caught something. 

‘Cold! 

‘Cold!’ 

Then he shuddered and drew 
back. A third and final change 
came with the touch of that dead 
woman’s hand. All illusion left 
him, and, covering the face of the 
dead, he crawled out of the tank 
—the murderer of his wife. 

Still overhead hung the black 
sky, still abroad brooded the un- 
broken stillness. 

He looked deliberately around 
him. What had been done could 
not be undone, and he had now 
only to make the best of the situa- 
tion. Already he felt one good 
result from his greater crime: it 
had dwarfed the other to insignifi- 
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cant proportions. The theft now 
seemed a trifle. 

But what had happened to Dane- 
ford and the country round, and 
the grounds about his house, and 
the Tower upon which he stood? 
Some strange change had come 
over the relations between him and 
them. What was it? Daneford, 
and the country round, and the 
grounds at his feet seemed to have 
receded, gone back from him. He 
was farther from them than he had 
been before. What a strange sen- 
sation ! 

The sensation was very peculiar. 
He had never felt anything like it 
before. All that had that morning 
seemed most important to him had 
now sunk into insignificance. No- 
thing was of much consequence 
—save One; namely, the chance 
of any one beside himself coming 
to the top of that Tower while It 
remained there. 


The Weird Sisters. 


The feeling was new to Grey, for 
he was new to the situation he had 
that night created. The solitude of a 
vast desert of sand under the pale 
stars, the solitude of the topmost 
frozen peaks of the Alps or the 
Andes or the Himalaya, the soli- 
tude of an ice-locked Arctic sea, the 
solitude for a hunted man of an 
unknown city, is profound and 
awful ; but all these combined and 
intensified a hundredfold are no- 
thing compared with the appalling 
solitude upon which man enters 
when over one shoulder, he knows 
not which, peers for ever the face 
of his murdered victim. 

That face had not yet come to 
Grey, but as he descended the 
muffled stairs of the Tower of 
Silence that night he felt her cold 
lips touch his forehead once again ; 
and once again he plunged for- 
ward on his way, caring little for 
life. 


[To be continued. ] 








INSIDE A SPORTING CLUB. 


By W. C, DAY. 


To the persevering mind curiosity 
and knowledge are synonymous. 
We make this assertion with 
great reserve, remembering there 
are exceptions to every rule, al- 
ways excluding the yard-measure, 
which consists of precisely the 
same thirty-six inches, whether 
wielded with professional skill by 
the dapper assistant of a fashion- 
able West-end ‘ emporium,’ or 
poked in your eyes by the awk- 
ward amateur shopman who at- 
tends you at the counter of the 
cooperative stores. The mis- 
chievous young urchin who broke 
open the violin to see how the 
tone originated ; the attorney’s 
conveyancing clerk who devours 
the new Budget of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in the pages of 
the Daily Telegraph, from the top 
of an omnibus, on his ride up to 
office, to discover what effect its 
provisions will produce on his roo/. 
per annum expenditure; the novice 
who peeps into the mouth of a 
horse to ascertain its age, and only 
gets his fingers bitten for his pains, 
—all these are examples of unsuc- 
cessful curiosity, and exceptions to 
the aphorism with which we started, 
that ‘curiosity and knowledge are 
synonymous.’ In its defence, how- 
ever, let us remember the disco- 
veries curiosity has effected. From 
the time Columbus solved the pro- 
blem of America’s existence (or 
centuries earlier, for that matter) 
down to the victimised booby’s 
discovery of the ‘working’ of the 
pea-and-thimbletrick by the sharper 
at a country fair, curiosity has met 
its just reward—knowledge! The 


science of clairvoyance has been 
found out; the humbug of table- 
rapping exposed; the secret of the 
automaton Psyche laid bare ; and 
even Professor Pepper’s ghost has 
not escaped the lynx eye of prying 
curiosity. All these mysteries have 
been revealed, and have long ceased 
to excite any further conjecture as 
to how the strings are pulled, than 
would the sudden appearance of a 
pair of purple whiskers on the face 
of a gentleman of threescore-and- 
ten, or the performances of the 
learned pig down some back street 
in the suburbs. 

But the interior of a Sporting 
Club has ever remained an inscru- 
table mystery to every one but its 
members. What species of being 
the subscribers are composed of ; 
the reason of their Monday and 
Thursday visits to the sanctum 
sanctorum in numbers trebling 
and quadrupling those of any 
other day in the week ; the object 
of that long row of cabs and car- 
riages, which block up the pre- 
cincts of the club from one to 
three o’clock every Monday; what 
that stout gentleman in the white 
hat, standing on the steps of the 
porch, is going to do with the bun- 
dle of dirty bank-notes he is cram- 
ming into his breast coat-pocket ; 
where the ‘ other shop’ is situated, 
at which the young fellow with 
the cigar in his mouth informs 
him he will meet him in the even- 
ing; what they are both going to 
purchase at the ‘other shop’ with 
so large an amount of money ; 
where can be ‘the Corner,’ to 
which those two dandified indivi- 
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duals, now entering the hansom, 
instruct the cabby to drive them ; 
and how the Jehu can possibly be 
aware of its locality from such an 
indefinite direction :—these and a 
hundred other such queries, which 
suggest themselves to the bewil- 
dered spectator as he surveys the 
proceedings from the curb-stone, 
whither he is driven by the sur- 
rounding crowd, are as much mat- 
ter of wonder and mystery to the 
outside public as the existence of 
Italian penny-ice shops in expen- 
sive thoroughfares during the late 
inclement winter, or (to my mind) 
the extravagant sums collected for 
foreign charities, whilst so many 
thousands of our own poor coun- 
trymen are left to starve. 

To lift the veil of secrecy and dis- 
pel all these surmises is the object 
of this present article, and without 
more preamble off we go. Mr. 
George Cranbury was a popular 
member of the largest and most in- 
fluential of the metropolitan sport- 
ing clubs. Having belonged to it 
from its establishment, some twenty 
years ago, he had acquired a cer- 
tain status among the members, to 
nearly every one of whom, of its 
several hundred, he was personally 
known ; and being naturally polite 
and affable in his manners, it some- 
how happened that, without seek- 
ing the acquaintance of every new 
member as soon as he had been 
elected, a very short time elapsed 
before some question sprang up, 
or dispute arose, rendering neces- 
sary appeal or arbitration, and 
Cranbury was the party universally 
accepted to settle the knotty point 
between disputants. He was be- 
sides the owner of a moderately 
extensive racing stud ; and although 
there is no reason to believe he 
had established any particular fame 
for imparting its secrets to the 
general public, he now and then 
let the cat out of the bag to some 
selected friend, who secured long 
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odds about the ‘ good thing’ at an 
early date, and was thus enabled, 
on the eve of the event, to hedge 
his wager to advantage, and, in 
sporting phraseology, to ‘ stand 
upon velvet.’ 

Now, to be one of the elect for 
such a purpose might have been 
the aim of many who cultivated 
Mr. Cranbury’s acquaintance with 
an almost obsequious persever- 
ance, while, on the other hand, it 
might be that his pleasing manners 
and address were the loadstone 
that attracted so general an admi- 
ration. Be this as it may, acknow- 
ledged strictly honourable, and un- 
influenced in his decisions by per- 
sonal considerations, his popularity 
in the club was unquestionable ; so 
that when it was announced last 
November that the annual winter 
billiards handicap of the members 
would shortly commence, and his 
name was confidentially whispered 
about as that of the gentleman who 
had undertaken the difficult and 
thankless task of adjusting the 
‘ weights’ of the players, the on dit 
was received with general enthu- 
siasm, and, indeed, several cueists 
went to the extent of regarding his 
acceptance of the office in the light 
of a personal obligation. 

Now, as these billiard tourna- 
ments take place at a season of the 
year when there is but little racing 
going on, and the sporting world 
1s, for the most part, in a quiescent 
state, they become the medium of 
heavy wagering ; for amongst men 
who have made speculation the ob- 
ject and pursuit of their lives, the 
feverish excitement for the acquisi- 
tion of wealth by games of chance 
has become essential to their very 
being, and they would find exist- 
ence monotonous, if not absolutely 
unendurable, in the ordinary occu- 
pations of the more sober-minded 
community. 

Hence, in the Nimrod Club (into 
which for the nonce we are enabled 











to obtain an enfrée for the reader as 
an honorary member) the names of 
the contending parties in the forth- 
coming handicap supplant for a 
time those of the four-footed com- 
petitors for the Derby or St. Leger, 
and 20 to 1 against Jones, 100 to 4 
against Brown, and ten ‘ponies’ 
Bob Smith and Robinson coupled, 
salute your ears at any hour of the 
day you may chance to pop your 
head inside the subscription-room. 
The prefix of Mr. is dispensed with 
in the great majority of cases in 
these quotations of ‘the odds,’ 
being only introduced when an 
aristocratic patronymic seems to 
compel an ordinary courtesy, or 
the demeanour of the individual 
‘ priced’ with his fellow-clubbists 
is on a less than customary fami- 
liar footing. 

But exceptions to this rule are nu- 
merous ; no one, for example, ever 
dreamed of offering odds against 
our hero as ‘ Cranbury,’ or of salut- 
ing him in the street with ‘ Hullo, 
George! as his bosom-friend, 
Harry Cluff, was addressed. Still 
Cluff and Cranbury were insepar- 
able companions, and their invest- 
ments on sporting events generally 
flowed in the same channel. In- 
deed, they were indivisible, those 
two ; turf Siamese twins without 
the ligature, Damon and Pythias 
minus the stage togas. Ifyou saw 
Cranbury booking the ‘odds’ about 
a horse, with the secrets of whose 
stable he was privileged, you might 
be sure the ‘good thing’ would be 
communicated to his confederate in 
time for him to secure the long 
figure; if you caught the billiard- 
marker, at an unseemly hour in the 
morning, before many members had 
assembled, playing ‘fifty up’ with a 
new candidate for the prize cup, 
in order to test his skill for the 
handicapper’s behoof, it is as cer- 
tain as quarter-day that the strength 
of his game would be well known 
to Cluff that very afternoon. Zufre 
VOL, XXV. 
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nous, I have heard a hint dropped 
on the quiet that Cluff occasionally 
condescended to be the trial horse, 
and played an off-hand game with 
a fresh aspirant, for a crown or so, 
with a view to discover if he were 
really ‘ good goods,’ or had what is 
technically known as ‘a bit up his 
sleeve.’ This kind of human mar- 
tello-tower is essential for the de- 
fence of fair play, and to secure a 
just distribution of the relative 
chances of the players; for it is 
scarcely feasible to imagine the en- 
tire sporting fraternity more imma- 
culate than the rest of the world, 
or that now and then, despite of 
all the vigilance exercised, a com- 
petitor does not contrive to throw 
dust in the eyes of the handicap- 
per, and creep into the contest a 
recipient of thirty or forty points 
less than are justly his due. Neither 
Cluff nor Cranbury, however, was 
a novice in sifting out chicanery, 
and, we must do them the jus- 
tice to add, in fearlessly exposing 
it. 

Well, the handicapper’s duties 
were concluded, and the fact made 
public by an announcement on the 
notice-board in the subscription- 
room that play would commence 
on Monday next. The ‘draw’ 
had taken place to determine the 
opponents, and the cards were 
printed and distributed, with infor- 
mation of the number and value of 
the prizes, the names of the play- 
ers, the ‘ points’ each competitor 
ceded or received, together with 
the hours set apart for the different 
games, and winding up with a noti- 
fication that the recognised rules 
of billiards would be strictly en- 
forced. 

As it is possible the eye of some 
reader untutored in the mysteries 
of billiard handicaps may happen 
on our page, it is perhaps excus- 
able to describe the modus operandi 
of these classic contests. 

The subscribers, in the present 
U 
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case, are sixty-four, and this num- 
ber of tickets, with a member’s 
name written on each, are carefully 
folded up, equally divided, and 
placed in two hats. Two gentle- 
men not engaged in nor presum- 
ably interested in the issue are 
selected to hold these cabinets of 
fortune, both of them, like Pan- 
dora’s box, containing, to the anxi- 
ous and expectant lookers-on, viva- 
cious hope at the bottom. A ticket 
is now drawn from each hat simul- 
taneously, and the players whose 
names are inscribed thereon be- 
come opponents in the first series 
of games. Thus, in these heats, 
thirty-two players oppose an equal 
number, and the defeated are at 
once sent to the right-about. In the 
second struggle—the drawing pro- 
cess having been repeated—sixteen 
confront the same number of anta- 
gonists, the unsuccessful following 
their predecessors to the crestfallen 
rear. In the third round, eight are 
arrayed against eight; then four 
against four, two against two ; and 
the final game—the grand tug of 
war—to which all the Audos and 
currency are attached, remains to 
be contested by the fortunate pair 
who have hitherto vanquished all 
their adversaries. 

The keynote having thus been 
sounded, the overture began. 

‘I can’t get on you, Fluker,’ said 
old Sponge to that celebrated ex- 
ponent of the game, as they met on 
the preceding Saturday in the club- 
room. ‘I’ve tried every book, and 
they’re all full.’ 

‘And a good thing for you, too,’ 
replied Fluker ; ‘ you’ve saved your 
stuff. Look at the weight I carry. 
I haven’t a 100 to 1 chance.’ 

‘Walker! ejaculated the old 
gentleman, with a queer side-glance 
at his companion, at the same time 
placing his shrivelled forefinger to 
the side of his nose; which little bit 
of pantomimic action was as volu- 
minous to Mr. Fluker as if he had 
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delivered himself of an oration the 
length of Patterson’s Road-book. 

The honorary member of the 
Nimrod Club we have had the 
pleasure of introducing will be sur- 
prised, perhaps, to learn that Fluker 
and old Sponge had been subscrib- 
ers to that institution for several 
years, without even the interchange 
of a passing civility. The former 
was a lively young fellow, about a 
third of the other’s age, and had 
nothing in common with his nature 
or habits to initiate a conversation 
on the simplest topic ; and if they 
chanced to pass each other on the 
club-steps, or to meet in the vesti- 
bule when the old man was uncas- 
ing himself from his ulster, and 
Fluker hazarded the remark that 
‘it was a fine morning,’ Sponge 
would grunt out an unintelligible 
monosyllable that left him in doubt 
of his dissent or acquiescence. But 
from the unceremonious manner in 
which he informed the young player 
of his inability to back him, and the 
comic familiarity he added, express- 
ing incredulity at the hopelessness 
of his chance, any one might have 
imagined he had been his intimate 
from childhood, and, as such, put 
no restraint on his natural vulgarity 
of address. 

And the existence of this drus- 
querie is noticeable even among 
the higher class of turfites in sport- 
ing matters. Major Bluntless, for 
instance, who would not dream for 
a moment of hazarding his reputa- 
tion for etiquette in the ballroom, 
at a flower-show, or at the opera, 
by the suspicion of want of punc- 
tilious ceremony, or the shadow 
of discourtesy towards a stranger, 
somehow feels himself at liberty to 
assume a levity of manner on the 
turf, and would inquire my Lord 
Haughty’s opinion of his animal’s 
chance for the coming race with a 
confident privileged security, and 
the jaunty intimacy of an equal; 
receiving a response to his query in 
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the same familiar spirit, although 
that nobleman would vouchsafe 
only the most ceremonious of bows 
in Pall Mall or St. James’s-street in 
return to the dexterous flick of the 
hat nowadays superseding its slow 
formal removal and replacement, 
by which that hirsute military gran- 
dee invited the condescension of 
his lordship’s recognition. 

What induces on the one hand, 
or permits on the other, this species 
of turf freemasonry I have no more 
knowledge than King Cetywayo 
possesses of the resources of the 
court tailor; but its existence is 
as patent as that of the National 
Debt. 

When the eventful Monday arrived 
all was excitement, anxiety, and bus- 
tle among the members ofthe Board 
of Green Cloth. ‘ Books’on the event 
had been opened this week past, 
and the ‘long odds’ secured about 
the players by their partisans and 
friends. Fluker was installed de- 
cided favourite at 100 to 6; Jigger 
junior (his father had been a don 
at billiards from early youth, and 
had contrived to impart no small 
manipulative skill and knowledge 
tothe youthful competitor),—Jigger 
junior stood next at 20 to 1, pen- 
cilled down in ‘tens’ and ‘ ponies ;’ 
whilst ‘five -and-twenties’ were 
eagerly snapped up about old Butt, 
whenever procurable, for whom, 
many did not scruple to assert, #his 
handicap had been made. Hazard 
and Charley Baulk were considered 
to have good outside chances at 
40 to 1, and some few speculators 
were found with temerity enough 
to stand the veteran Mr. Stroker 
once more—he was seventy years 
of age, and performed in spectacles 
—because of the ‘long price’ offered 
against him, although he had com- 
peted in a thousand handicap con- 
tests during the last half-century 
without ever securing a prize the 
value of a silver teaspoon. 

It is Monday night, then, and 
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the opening game is timed on the 
card for 7.15. The house dinner 
takes place at six, and about an 
hour afterwards most of the diners 
leave the table and saunter into 
the subscription-room, round both 
sides of which they range them- 
selves comfortably on the easy 
well-stuffed settees which border 
that apartment. ‘To afford further 
accommodation, two rows of seats 
are placed at either end of the room, 
the front one consisting of the anti- 
quated cane-bottom chairs one 
meets with now and anon in the 
bedchambers of old - fashioned 
roadside inns, and the back row 
composed of those overgrown 
stool abominations, with seats 
about the circumference of a 
cheese-plate, upon which young 
ladies and old dowagers are accus- 
tomed to spend the morning at 
Messrs. Shoolbred’s or Meeking’s, 
engaged in the selection of silks and 
cambrics for their personal adorn- 
ment, or in the purchase of articles 
connected with the domestic mé- 
nage. 

Other members arrive at the club 
in cabs or on foot, and deposit 
their overcoats and umbrellas in 
the hall and its approaches. What 
would strike a stranger most, in a 
survey of the assembled throng, 
numbering perhaps from a hundred 
to a hundred and fifty persons, is 
that, in a room inconveniently 
crowded, and almost stifling in its 
atmosphere from the smoke of 
cigars and the fume of other re- 
freshments, there is not a single 
individual present bareheaded. 
Even those who have been dining, 
after descending the staircase walk 
into the hall for their hats before 
entering the saloon where the 
games are about to be celebrated. 

The hands of the clock hanging 
over the portrait of ‘The Flying 
Dutchman,’ winner of the Derby 
in 1849, indicated ten minutes past 
seven on the opening night of the 
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revels, when the marker, having re- 
moved, carefully folded up, and put 
aside the brown-holland covering 
of the billiard-table, and turned the 
six-light gaselier suspended over it 
up to the full, assumed the ‘rest’ 
as his emblem of authority, and 
called on the assembled company 
to take their seats. Most of them 
had already done so; and the re- 
mainder, who were scattered about 
in little knots of three or four, dis- 
cussing the chances of their rela- 
tive favourites, or hazarding sur- 
mises as to the length of time the 
first heat would occupy (such opin- 
ions being usually supported by 
trifling wagers of ‘two refresh- 
ments’ or ‘two smokes’), quickly 
dispersed at the official summons, 
and betook themselves to the most 
advantageous vacant seats. 

And strange, to an uninitiated 
eye, is it to behold the motley 
audience at this moment. The 
heaviest spéculators you find seated 
opposite the centre of the billiard- 
table, from which vantage-ground 
they command an _ uninterrupted 
view of the minutest changes in 
the game, and so seize on the 
offered opportunity to ‘set the 
price’ about either of the com- 
petitors. Next them are ranged 
betting-men on a less extensive 
scale—most of them can handle the 
cue more or less skilfully, and all 
are able connoisseurs ; whilst the 
smaller fry, who, although taking 
equal interest in the conflict, are 
comparatively minnows in these 
speculative waters, are content to 
subside into more distant seats, 
and offer to give or take the cur- 
rent odds against each player in 
succession more as an echo of the 
leviathan investors than from any 
personal observation of the pro- 
gress of the contest which their 
remote situation enables them to 
command. The fourth class— 
the non-professional bettors—are 
huddled together at the extreme 
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ends of the saloon, and form a 
very inconsiderable portion of the 
spectators. Their presence is due 
more to the desire for an evening’s 
amusement, during which they risk 
a spare sovereign or so to create 
an interest in the doings, than in- 
duced by the inherent gambling 
mania which characterises the pro- 
fessional betting-man. Indeed they 
mix but little with the heavy layers 
of odds—the giants of the ‘ Ring’ 
—for whom their turf and general 
sporting knowledge is too limited 
for familiar companionship; and 
although they have been members 
of the Nimrod Club any time these 
last dozen years, and drop in per- 
haps once or twice a week to read 
the newspapers and see what is 
going on—on which occasions their 
presence is acknowledged with a 
nod or a ‘ How d’ye do?’ by the 
daily Aaditué as he enters or quits 
the subscription-room—their very 
names are unknown to the majority 
of the members, and they seem to 
be admitted to the sacred conclave 
when heavy wagering is about 
more upon sufferance, and regarded 
as interruptions to ‘ business,’ than 
as though they had paid their sub- 
scriptions like others, and were 
entitled to the rights and privileges 
the institution afforded. 

To each of these classes the 
positions occupied by them seem 
assigned by common consent ; and 
Mr. Dabble, who has his two sove- 
reigns on each heat with compara- 
tive indifference to their future 
ownership, would no more persist 
in retaining the seat to which pos- 
session had given him claim, if 
Mr. Cranbury or the great Robert 
Riverleigh expressed a wish for it, 
than you and I, gentle reader, 
should think or going to Court, 
when invited by her Most Gracious 
Majesty, in ankle-boots and leather 
splatter-dashes, or of appearing at 
the late Kingsbury Steeplechases 
in a white choker and an evening 
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dress-coat. And in sooth poor 
Dabble would feel uncomfortable 
and miserably ill at ease, if neigh- 
bour of two such great racing po- 
tentates and funny dogs as these 
gentlemen, either of whom might, 
in an interval of the sports, and 
just by way of keeping the game 
alive, set him on tenterhooks for 
the rest of the night with a propo- 
sition to bet an even ‘fifty’ he 
could not guess George Fordham’s 
age within a couple of years, or an 
offer to take his 100 to 1 the Two 
Thousand Guineas at the First 
Spring Meeting would be run this 
year in a thunderstorm. 

A glance around will show us 
who are present. That stout per- 
sonage seated nearly opposite the 
centre of the table, wearing a very 
wide-brimmed hat slouched over 
his expansive forehead, and en- 
gaged in rubbing his Tyrian-dyed 
nose with a bandanna of equal 
warmth of colour, is the renowned 
Chowdar, and one of the heaviest 
speculators our English turf can 
boast. He tells you he takes but 
little interest in the events of the 
night, not being a billiard amateur, 
but has popped in to frisk a ‘ tenner’ 
by way of keeping ‘ going’ till the 
racing season comes round. It is 
nevertheless a fact, novice as he 
owns himself, that he is tolerably 
certain to have a shade the best ot 
any wager he may lay, and is shrewd 
enough to hit upon the most favour- 
able point in the game for its in- 
vestment with the sagacity of the 
celebrated William Cook himself. 

And here, for a few minutes, 
must the clock stand still, the 
opening game be delayed, and the 
assembled company kept waiting 
in suspense whilst we endeavour 
to sketch the portrait of the spare 
little man seated by Chowdar’s 
side, because he may be accepted 
as a fair prototype of a numerous 
body of professional betting-men, 
and as such is bound to walk out 
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and disport himself on our fools- 
cap in his peacock’s feathers. 

He is no other than the illus- 
trious turf magnate, Jack Chancet, 
who makes a_twenty-thousand- 
pound book on all the ‘classic’ 
races of the year, and whose dictum 
on sporting affairs is considered as 
decisive as the fiat of a sheriff's 
officer. They do say he ‘went for 
the gloves’ against a strong Derby 
favourite of Sir William Cheerful’s 
in Flabbergaster’s year, and was 
lucky enough to land an enormous 
stake through the horse breaking 
down on the winning-post, and 
thus suffering defeat by only the 
shortest of heads. I donot vouch 
for the canard, and indeed 


‘*Twére to consider too curiously to con- 
sider so ;’ 


but at all events no patron of the 
Olympian games, for which this 
England’s pure greensward is so 
famous, is at the present moment 
more respected than gallant Jack 
Chancet ; nor would any member 
of the Nimrod Club feel the least 
uneasy about the ‘settling,’ should 
he have been so fortunate as to 
require from him, on that all-im- 
portant occasion, a sum extending 
over four or five numerals. 

To judge of Chancet by the 
standard society so frequently em- 
ploys, you would not give him 
credit for half-a-crown ; for he con- 
fesses to a thorough contempt for 
the adventitious aid of his tailor, 
and looks upon boots with no more 
respect than a milkwoman ; whilst 
Lincoln & Bennett would be 
ignored as metropolitan hatters if 
their customers ‘ wore their beavers 
uf’ half as closely as Jack does his 
greasy old ‘stalkers.’ I do not be- 
lieve he ever had a glove on in his 
life, and it is only at such fashion- 
able race-meetings as Ascot or 
Goodwood—to which aristocratic 
gatherings he will boast he takes 
his ‘old woman’—that even a 
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glimpse of shirt-collar is discern- 
ible ; and as to ring, pin, watch- 
chain, or similar fiddle -faddle 
ornament, he would scout the 
suggestion of such a Brummagem 
hall-mark as destructive of the 
characteristics of his world-wide 
popularity. 

From his pale weazen face peer 
out two piercing dark eyes of mar- 
vellous brilliancy, and his sharp- 
cut, closely-compressed, colourless 
lips convey a determination of cha- 
racter that those best acquainted 
with him would be slow to deny. 
He attends all the race-meetings, 
without reference to distance or 
convenience of access, entering the 
betting enclosure before the horses 
are saddled, and quitting it only 
after the decision of the last event 
upon the card. The most per- 
severing Jew slop-seller in Hounds- 
ditch or Petticoat-lane, who persists 
in keeping his shop open long after 
the streets have been deserted by 
every probable customer, does not 
pursue his calling or indulge his 
love of greed with greater gusto, 
albeit with the smallest possible 
sense of personal comfort. If, be- 
tween the races, he is caught at the 
refreshment-bar in the rear of the 
grand stand, driven thither by 
the cravings of appetite the fresh 
country air has induced to snatch 
a laminated section of dusty dry 
bread and parboiled ham, or com- 
pelled by the broiling hot July sun 
to slake his thirst with a bottle of 
lukewarm soda-water and an ideal 
‘bottom’ of brandy, he disposes of 
it with the eagerness of positive 
starvation, and rushes back to the 
magic circle with the celerity of 
old Pluto when in pursuit of the 
Sicilian goddess, to resume his 
darling craft, and plunge into re- 
newed excitement. He shouts the 
‘odds’ the livelong day against 
every animal, as he succeeds to 
favouritism or recedes in the 
‘quotations,’ in a shrill piercing 
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tone, which can be heard distinctly 
all over the arena above the din 
and bustle of the surrounding 
scene, and in amounts that leave 
you in blank astonishment how 
such sums can ever possibly be 
paid, and originate a mental con- 
fusion whether the whole thing is 
a stern reality or only an a/ fresco 
performance, forming part of the 
official programme, and got up be- 
tween the races for the amusement 
of the privileged visitors. 

The sports over, his first care is 
to reach the hotel he is staying at 
as quickly as possible, or to catch 
the express for his return to 
town. He never lingers for ten 
minutes on the racecourse as the 
crowd is dispersing, in quiet con- 
templation and enjoyment of Na- 
ture’s glorious banquet around him, 
and over which the sun, now sink- 
ing slowly to rest behind yon clump 
of lofty elm-trees, casts a golden 
ray of light, hallowing the scene in 
peaceful stillness, and offering a 
strange contrast to the furious 
boisterous revelries just concluded. 
Nor even is his attention arrested 
by the gay equipages of the more 
aristocratic company, as— their 
horses having been ‘put to’ with 
the fussy bustle of French waiters 
in second-class estaminets—they 
rattle off the heath in quick suc- 
cession at reckless speed, to the 
imminent danger of the foot-pas- 
sengers and less pretentious turns- 
out ; as though to reach their des- 
tination in a limited period or by 
some given hour were matter of 
direst necessity to the wealthy oc- 
cupants of the leading ‘drag,’ 
tooled as it is, in true professional 
style, by the President of the re- 
suscitated ‘Jarvey’ club, with an 
almost equal amount of skill to 
that of the driver of a twopenny 
Mile End omnibus. For Jack 
Chancet there are no charms in 
the invitation of the vagabond 
chestnut-tinted gipsy-women, who, 
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now the attraction of the races is 
over, renew their frantic efforts to 
induce an acceptance of happy 
omens by young or old, from the 
grizzled, padded old veteran, with 
his wife and blooming young 
daughters in their barouche and 
pair, to the credulous silly young 
shopmen and confiding milliners’ 
apprentice-girls, drawn up by his 
side in a rickety superannuated 
wagonette. The band of negro 
melodists in vain salute his ear 
with the latest popular Christy 
Minstrel ditty. Uselessly is he 
solicited to have a ‘shy’ at the 
‘milky coker-nuts, three sticks a 
penny ;’ nor does the proprietor’s 
guarantee that the size of the hole 
—into which if the fruit fall the 
prize is lost—is less than half the 
size of his neighbouring rival’s, 
prevail upon him to ‘try his luck 
for just sixpen’orth.’ Hopelessly, 
in a pecuniary sense, do those 
three dirty gymnasts, in faded 
spangled Bartlemy Fair suits, de- 
monstrate the readiest mode of 
entrance into second-floor win- 
dows ; and the two half-nude, un- 
washed, and unbarbered athletes, 


who have been punching each’ 


other the last half-hour with the 
ferocity of bull-dogs—singing a 
pugilistic refrain between the 
‘ rounds’—till their faces and chests 
are as scarlet as Mr. Crawford’s 
racing-jacket, fail to elicit from 
him more than a passing commen- 
dation that ‘they know how to 
handle their daddles.’ To little 
purpose does the  unblushing 
frowsy flower-girl invite a purchase 
for his button-hole ; or the peri- 
patetic haberdasher dilate upon the 
advantage of a green veil, to stave 
off the dust as he drives down the 
hill. The wiles of the thimble- 
rigger are disregarded, and the 
Mosaic ring-dropper plies his craft 
in vain. Years ago these two inev- 
itable institutions of the racecourse 
might not have been passed by 
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unpatronised ; but our friend is far 
too old a campaigner now for such 
‘small gear,’ and he turns aside 
from their importunities with a 
deafened ear, or accords them a 
masonic smile as assurance that 
he is wide awake, and as invulner- 
able to attack as an ironclad. 

Through all these varied allure- 
ments he wends his way unscathed, 
at his best speed, to reach the 
wished-for goal—his home. Ar- 
rived there, does he throw himself 
into his easy-chair, revelling in the 
retrospect of a joyous holiday? an 
outing with family and friends 
amidst Nature’s loveliness ? a sober 
carnival of health and enjoyment ? 
a ‘right merrie’ gladsome inter- 
lude from the turmoil and anxiety 
of his every-day life? Will he 
recur to it in his latter days in such 
a tone of mind? Will his wife’s 
happy face and cheery tones be 
remembered? The playful unre- 
stricted frolics of his child? The 
merry sallies of his bosom-friend ? 
or, above all, how happy and self- 
gratified he felt at having organ- 
ised, and so successfully carried 
out, the festivities of that jolly 
Goodwood visit ? 

Through no such reflecting tele- 
scope will Jack Chancet review the 
distant past. No such golden 
memories will hereafter intrude 
themselves into 4zs mental diary. 
For these entries, that sheepskin- 
bound volume is as closed as a 
cockle. His remembrance of 
Goodwood and its glories is con- 
nected solely with the winners of the 
‘Stakes’ and ‘ Cup,’ and the pedigree 
of the two-year-old chestnut filly he 
regarded as ‘a certainty,’ but who 
only got ‘ second’ for the ‘ Nursery’ 
on the closing day. Here his 
recollection is an evergreen; as 
perennial as Smith’s or Brown’s of 
the Latin motto and heraldic hie- 
roglyphic furnished him by the 
engraver, to whom he gave instruc- 
tions last week ‘to find his arms,’ 
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and trace his genealogy, in ex- 
change for ten-and-sixpence. 

And these turfy associations per- 
vade the events of his domestic, 
as well as of his professional, life. 
Somehow they all seem to be con- 
nected with the contents of the 
Racing Calendar. His remem- 
brance of his eldest child’s birth- 
day is assisted by the fact of its 
recurrence on the Two Thousand 
anniversary; and even his wed- 
ding-day is best recalled by that 
auspicious event having ‘ come off’ 
the very day after Honeymoon 
had carried off the Czesarewitch. 
The incessant exercise of memory 
on sporting topics, and on sport- 
ing topics only, has, by diverting 
its course from the passing occur- 
rences of the hour, stifled its in- 
clination and deadened its reten- 
tive power for other subjects, 
crushing, as it were, his treasury 
of thought, and rendering his mind 
—when not engaged on his favour- 
ite theme—a desert in intelligence 
and intellect. 

But it is high time for us to re- 
turn to the subscription-room, as 
the hands of the clock point to 
7.15, and the company is fast be- 
coming impatient and clamorous. 

The seats are all filled ; nearly 
every one around the table with an 
open betting-book or a scrap of 
paper in his hand, waiting with 
eager pencil to register a wager, 
as a chef d’orchestre with uplifted 
baton the signal of the tinkling 
bell. 

‘Time! roared out old Bob 
Myttons from the further end of 
the room. He had just concluded 
the perusal of a celebrated prize- 
fight in the year 1810, recently re- 
printed in the columns of Be//’s 
Life, for the amusement of the old 
generation and the edification of 
the new. 

‘Gentlemen, your attention, if 
you please,’ said the marker. 

‘ Silence—hush, hush—silence !’ 
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from half a dozen voices simulta- 
neously. 

‘Time! repeated Mr. Myttons 
at the top of his voice. 

‘Shut up! remonstrated old 
Sponge. ‘Stop your bray.’ 

* Order, gentlemen, if you please. 
We can’t allow this language.’ 

This reproof emanated from 
Harry Cluff, who officiated as 
M.C. 

‘Gentlemen,’ resurned the mar- 
ker, silence having been obtained, 
‘the opening game is between Mr. 
Fluker and Mr. Frank Veneer. 
Mr. Fluker starts at scratch ; Mr. 
Veneer receives 75. 

‘Who’s the little un?’ inquired 
Sponge of his neighbour Chowdar, 
not having caught the announce- 
ment of his name. ‘I ain’t seen 
him before. What did he call him?” 

‘Frank Veneer,’ replied Mr. 
Chowdar. 

‘O! Has he ever been in the 
pit ?’ 

*Don’t know,’ was the laconic 
reply. 

‘Being in the pit’ is the sport- 
ing jargon for a débutant as a bil- 
liard-player. 

As the young man was chalking 
his cue, the observed of all eyes, 
it was plain the novelty and excite- 
ment of the scene, added to the 
celebrity of his opponent, had com- 
pletely unstrung his nerves, for his 
hand shook perceptibly, and his 
countenance assumed a deadly pal- 
lor. He felt faint as he realised 
his novel position, for he knew that, 
unless he could quickly regain his 
self-possession, his chance of suc- 
cess was a forlorn hope for his 
backers. 

And an onerous undertaking is 
it with the candidate for billiard 
honours, when he takes up his cue 
for the first time in a handicap at 
a sporting club. 

As he assumes those few feet of 
ash, tipped with hope, anxiety, and 
expectation, he burdens himself 
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with a serious responsibility. In 
that act, he unites with the moral 
liability of a trustee the secure 
custody of the banker’s iron safe. 
He becomes, for the nonce, the 
custodian of another man’s gold, 
confided to him as a hostage of 
faith in his integrity and reliance 
on his skill, and it is his duty to 
guard the trust with his calmest 
judgment, and to protect it with 
most scrupulous honour; for that 
gold—albeit the acquisition of 
chance, or it may be of trickery— 
is hoarded up and treasured by its 
present owner with a jealous care, 
as though it were the accumulation 
of a life’s untiring industry, the 
produce of his daily toil, the hard 
sweat of his brow, or wrung from 
his mental treasury and alchemised 
into precious ore by the midnight 
labour of many a bygone year. 
Woe to him if he disregard so 
sacred an obligation! The error 
of a stroke that may transpose the 
fortune of a game is lithographed 
on the memory of his backer from 
the instant that the guilty leathern 
cue-tip impels the spotless inno- 
cent ivory ; that memory the stone 
tablet that, receiving the impres- 
sion with the transientness of a 
camera, retains it in indelible ink 
to the end of time. ' 

‘Seventy-six—love ! exclaimed 
the marker, as Fluker, having won 
the ‘ string,’ commenced the game 
with a ‘miss in baulk.’ 

Young Veneer had not yet re- 
covered his self-command, and 
thoughtfully surveyed the position 
of his opponent’s ball; he found 
his hand not sufficiently steady to 
play a ‘miss’ with accuracy under 
the middle pocket, and hesitated 
for a full minute, in doubt what 
step to take. 

‘Seven to four on Fluker! 
cried out Charley Baulk, by way of 
increasing the young fellow's em- 
barrassment. 

‘I'll bet ten pounds to five, if 
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any one’s pluck enough to take it,’ 
said Butt. 

‘Time!’ exclaimed Bob Myttons 
impatiently, with the description of 
the prize-fight still uppermost in his 
mind. 

A slight titter ran through the 
companyat this sally, which Veneer 
at once accepted as a hint that 
no further delay was permissible. 
With this, grasping his cue firmly, 
he made a vigorous shot at the 
spotted ball, and was fortunately 
rewarded by a cannon and a win- 
ning red hazard, as the latter ball 
doubled from the top of the table 
into the left-hand baulk-pocket. 

‘Eighty-one— love!’ and the 
marker herewith registered the 
score on the marking-board by his 
side. 

‘T’'ll take ten to four,’ exclaimed 
the veteran Stroker, encouraged by 
the ‘fluke,’ and who, as we have 
said, having played at billiards all 
his life, was thoroughly impressed 
with the policy of accepting long 
odds, in a sport where handicap- 
ping is supposed to equalise the 
chances of opponents. 

‘Done?’ said young Mr. Hazard ; 
*T’ll have Fluker ; and he straight- 
way proceeded to enter the wager 
in a flaming red-morocco covered 
betting-book, embellished on each 
side with a golden portrait of a 
racehorse. 

The game proceeded with vary- 
ing fortune, as the débutant had 
now recovered his firmness, and 
began to display his knowledge of 
the game, and exhibit his ability 
in its execution. Chowdar, every 
now and then, secured the odds 
offered against him, and laid back 
about half the price ten minutes 
afterwards, when a fluctuation in 
his favour rendered that process 
easy of accomplishment. 

‘T’ll tell you what, Sponge,’ he 
remarked to that gentleman, when, 
having repeated this process seve- 
ral times, he stood to win a con- 
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siderable sum without the possi- 
bility of loss, ‘they’ve made a mis- 
take about this young un; he’s a 
topper, and you take my tip, old 
fellow, he’ll be very near landing 
this handicap.’ 

*You’ve backed him, I know,’ 
rejoined Sponge, ‘at a long shot ; 
let me stand a couple of sovs with 
you for old times’ sake; I’m not 
too rich.’ 

‘You be hanged, you old sinner!’ 
said Chowdar, pursing his lips 
into a comic expression, and re- 
garding him with a stare of deny- 
ing incredulity. As to getting the 
blind side of Chowdar (and al- 
though the old man knew this, 
custom and nature forced him to 
make the effort), you might as well 
have attempted to scrub the deck 
of the Great Eastern with a tooth- 
brush. 

‘I say,’ whispered young Mr. 
Hazard to his neighbour, begin- 
ning to feel a little uneasy about 
his ten pounds, ‘ Fluker’s not play- 
ing up to his form to-night. I’m 
half afraid he’s got the needle.’ 

*O, he'll pull himself together, 
never fear,’ rejoined the gentleman 
addressed, in an assuring tone; 
‘he’s a rare stayer, and as game as 
a pebble.’ 

The heat was drawing fast to a 
close, and still Fluker was unable 
to gain ground at the rate neces- 
sary to insure success. The clever 
division, who had at first regarded 
his victory as a foregone conclu- 
sion, now turned round, and ven- 
tured lavish odds on his youth- 
ful opponent, so as to ‘get out’ 
and save their stake. The care- 
ful parties, who at the outset 
had snapped up the enticing 
figures, began to follow Mr. Chow- 
dar’s example, and hedge their 
money; and a fretful uneasiness 
was plainly perceptible in the 
flushed and anxious faces of 
the reckless few, who, to win a few 
pounds, had early in the game 
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hazarded such excessive prices on 
the popular favourite that hedging 
was now out of the question, and 
it only remained for them to look 
on, and stand the hazard of the 
circular die. 

The game was ‘150 up,’ and 
Veneer’s score had reached 146, 
whilst Fluker was 28 behind, and 
his ball ‘tucked up’ under the 
bottom cushion. What was to be 
done? He could not afford a 
‘ miss,’ as his rival would infallibly 
pursue the same course, and thus 
compel him to play. As he hesi- 
tated, every eye was strained and 
every voice was hushed. He 
walked hastily to the bar at the 
upper end of the room, and called 
for a glass of brandy, which he 
swallowed at a gulp with feverish 
excitement. Returning to the 
table, he snatched up his cue, and 
poised it in the air to get as well 
as possible on his ball. It was a 
desperate stroke, a difficult ‘all 
round’ cannon, but there was no 
alternative but to attempt it. He 
felt that failure would complete 
his discomfiture, and success 
seemed scarcely possible under 
any circumstances ; still the fickle 
goddess might transfer her smile, 
and he dashed at the ball with 
frantic desperation and miserable 
hope. It shot round the table 
with lightning speed, and came 
whirling forward for the cannon, 
bearing, as it seemed to him, 
straight upon its object. For an 
instant his eye brightened: it was 
but a transient twinkle, the flicker 
an expiring candle gives before its 
final extinguishment. The cannon 
was missed by the sixteenth of an 
inch, and his ball and the red lay 
both together. 

‘T’ll bet 100 to 1! shouted the 
novice Chowdar, at the top of his 
voice. 

There was no reply. 

Another instant, Veneer had ac- 
complished the cannon, and the 
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red ball rolled slowly forward into of the favourite, as the entire com- 

the right-hand baulk-pocket. pany rose from their seats, and 
There was a ringing cheer for gathered round the billiard-table 

Veneer’s victory, and a murmur of for ‘the settling.’ 

disappointment from the backers 


[To be continued, } 
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C1.aD in white flannel, and lolling most lazily 
Down in the bows of the slow-drifting boat, 

Watching the gnats as they skim about mazily 
Over our heads, as in silence we float. 


Topaz-hued cider-cup, cool and delectable, 
Stands by my head (a right excellent brew), 

While ’twixt my lips rest a very respectable 
Weed, that I’m sure in Havana once grew. 


Opposite me, in diaphanous drapery, 
Some one is seated, pretending to steer ; 
Daintily toying with spoil from the grapery, 
Paying small heed to our shallop’s career. 


Thus at our ease we float onward deliciously, 
Thinking of nothing, and hardly awake, 

Save when a wasp, all unasked and officiously, 
Strives in his way our acquaintance to make. 


When we embarked I had views matrimonial, 
Meaning to ask my companion to wed. 
Soon all is changed ; for the heat, /orrid-zonial, 

Drives such intentions right out of my head. 


SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 











MISS GARWOOD VICTRIX. 


By ANNIE THOMAS (Mrs. PENDER CUDLIP), 


AUTHOR OF ‘DENIS DONNE,’ ‘STRAY SHEEP,’ ETC, 


—_———_—_ 


CHAPTER V. 
KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


‘PLEASANT it is in the good green- 
wood, where the mavis and merle 
are singing.’ The good greenwood 
of which we speak is Kensington 
Gardens, the time is twelve o’clock 
in the morning, and a few birds are 
twittering about the branches of the 
grand old trees. 

A pair are strolling slowly along 
one of the most sequestered 
avenues, absorbed in their topic 
and each other. 

‘I’m afraid you will think that 
this is a very extraordinary step 
that I have taken,’ the lady says 
deprecatingly, ‘but what was there 
left forme to do? I am staying 
in her house; if I am not careful, 
people will say I’m tarred with the 
same brush as she is; and I have 
no one to advise me, no friends to 
whom I can trust, at least no one 
but you !’ 

‘I am very much flattered by 
your confidence,’ the gentleman re- 
plies, looking painfully perplexed, 
‘but really I can give you no ad- 
vice in this matter ; if things are as 
you say, certainly the lady is not 
the most desirable chaperon you 
could have.’ 

‘Now I say nothing, Mr. Car- 
ter; I’m not going to make mis- 
chief: I only tell you that I’m 
sorry to see her running after that 
man in the way she does, just be- 
cause he is a prince, but I say no- 
thing.’ 

‘Yet your last words are a 


strong accusation against her, Miss 
Garwood ; if you don’t wish me to 
think that you believe all sorts of 
unpleasant things about the lady 
with whom you are staying, you 
had better perhaps say no more 
about her. I tell you fairly, I may 
be made uncomfortable about and 
very sorry for her, but I can never 
think badly of her.’ 

‘She’s so foolish, she won’t lis- 
ten to me,’ Miss Garwood says, 
disregarding his remark. ‘ There’s 
no harm in anything she does, but 
she’s so foolish that she makes 
everybody think there’s more than 
meets the eye. I’m getting afraid 
to be seen with her, for it won’t 
do for me to be talked about, you 
know, Mr. Carter.’ 

Mr. Carter hints that the young 
lady has it within her power to 
withdraw from all association with 
Mrs. Sykes. 

‘No, I can’t do that,’ Miss Gar- 
wood says decidedly. ‘I must be 
in London on account of my writ- 
ing, and I’ve no place else to go.’ 
Then she presses her lips toge- 
ther as firmly as she can, and a 
look of noble resignation settles 
itself upon her brow, and presently 
she adds, 

‘It’s hard to feel that one’s 
chance of a grand career is spoilt 
because one can’t live in London ; 
if I could only make my home 
here, I’d make a name that should 
be second to none in the world of 
letters.’ 

He looks at her, and she looks 
absorbed. ‘Has she the possi- 

















bility of such a career before her ?” 
he wonders; ‘would he without 
fail secure a share in the glory of 
it, if he asks her to be his wife ?” 

‘How many people would be 
only too glad to retain you in Lon- 
don! Youneed never leave it un- 
less you wish,’ he says softly ; and 
she determines not to lose her 
chance through any untimely exhi- 
bition of modest reserve. 

‘Tell me right out how I may 
remain here, and I’ll take the op- 
portunity.’ 

The answer is so unexpected in 
its business-like literalness that 
Mr. Carter, whose proud boast it 
is that hitherto he has fluttered 
from flower to flower, sipping their 
sweetness with impunity to him- 
self, is fairly nonplussed. There 
is a good deal of power about Miss 
Garwood, and she has the art of 
making herself appear a prominent 
figure, whether or not she has done 
anything to deserve that promin- 
ence. But at the same time, will 
that art serve her as well if she be- 
comes his wife, as it does now 
society sees that she has no émfe- 
dimenta? * A capital woman for a 
poor “gentleman by birth” to 
marry,’ he says to himself cyni- 
cally, ‘ but hardly the kind of wife 
to promote the interest of a rich 
tradesman. I fancy she would be 
wanting to lavish my money too 
freely on entertaining Bohemians, 
under the misguided impression 
that they in return would review 
her well, and generally forward 
that career which she intends to 
be a grand one.’ All this he 
thinks as he strolls along in silence 
by Miss Garwood’s side, making 
no sign by which she shall gather 
what his ultimate intentions may 
be, and assuming, with really con- 
siderable artistic power, the air of 
one who is sorely distraught. 

*You’ve no confidence in me, 
Mr. Carter,’ she says presently, in 
a hurt tone, ‘and I know well 


Miss Garwood Victrix. 
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whom I have to thank for that 


being the case. I see through 
people too clearly for them to like 
me, if they’re concealing anything ; 
and I saw from the first that 
neither Mrs. Sykes nor Mrs. Var- 
ney liked you showing me any at- 
tention.’ 

‘You think so?’ he asks, with 
an air of interest ; for on the whole 
he feels that it will be safer to let 
her exhaust her art of putting things 
in the abuse of these two ladies, 
than in being affectionate towards 
himself. 

‘O, I know it!’ she says, sorely 
nettled at the ingenious manner in 
which he is turning away from her 
point. ‘The fact is, they are both 
mad when they see any young girl 
put before them in any way. Mrs. 
Varney can’t forgive me for having 
got my books published and well 
paid for, while hers lie upon the 
shelf in manuscript still ; and Mrs. 
Sykes can’t forgive me about the 
prince—not that I'd look at him, 
the fat vain old fool! But he has 
turned her head, and she thinks, 
therefore, that other women are as 
vain as herself. Now I tell you, 
Mr. Carter, I’d rather have a nice 
quiet walk with you here than I'd 
go down to the Orleans Club on 
the drag with that lot ! 

‘When are they going to the 
Orleans Club?’ he asks impatiently, 
omitting to notice her compliment 
to himself. 

‘To-morrow; and Mr. Powell, 
an old friend of mine, a real aris- 
tocrat, the brother of the Mar- 
chioness of Claymore, begs me not 
to go with them ; they’re all second- 
rate, he says, and not the sort for 
me to be seen with.’ 

Now Mr. Carter has not been 
invited to join the party on the 
drag, therefore he feels embittered, 
and in his bitterness he is, after 
the manner of men, weak. More- 
over, Miss Garwood does exercise 
a certain fascination over him, and 
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is altogether a most creditable per- 
son to be ‘chaffed about’ in his 
own set. 

‘I don’t like to hear of this Mr. 
Powell, he murmurs insinuatingly. 
*I am getting to look upon him as 
my rival.’ 

‘My own people would like me 
to marry him, of course,’ she says ; 
‘but I’ve a will of my own, and not 
all his rank and fortune would 
tempt me to marry an old man.’ 

‘He hasn’t much rank of his own, 
has he ?’ Carter says, laughing; and 
Lily Garwood pulls herself up with 
the reflection that the talk that 
dazzles her aunt, Miss McTurnan, 
is quite thrown away upon this 
acute Cockney. 

*You’'ll be at Mrs. Sykes’s this 
evening?’ she says, as the moment 
comes for them to part. 

‘Yes; do you contemplate re- 
maining with her much longer ? 

‘I don’t know about that; you 
see, I don’t want to hurt her feelings 
by going away abruptly; but it will 
come to that, I suppose.’ 

‘Probably the Marchioness will 
be inviting you soon,’ he says, with 
twinkling eyes; and though she 
knows he is laughing at her, she 
says calmly, 

‘Probably she will ; and though 
it will be a nice thing for me to 
go into the very best society there 
is, it will be an equally nice thing 
for them to have me; and indeed 
we are connected by marriage, my 
aunt, Miss McTurnan, says; and 
it’s only becoming on the part ofthe 
Claymores to take me up and make 
my chance of doing well for myself 
in London a good one.’ 

It is an unfortunate speech, for 
it is made to the wrong man. From 
the moment she makes it, Mr. 
Carter resolves that no blandish- 
ments on her part shall ever per- 
suade him that it is right and fit- 
ting that they two should enter 
into holy matrimony, and breast 
the tide of life together. 
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‘She’s an unscrupulous schemer,’ 
he tells himself, forgetting that he 
has been guilty of quite as much 
deception in feigning devotion to 
her, as she has in feigning that his 
devotion is more acceptable to her 
than another’s. ‘She’s an unscru- 
pulous schemer ; and if I married 
her, she would humiliate me by 
letting every one see that it was 
for my money only she took me. 
No, my lady; I read you aright 
to-day.’ 

She walks home in a sombre 
mood after this parting with him, 
for she sees plainly enough that 
her game is up in that quarter. 

‘Your friend, Mr. Carter, isn’t 
much of a gentleman,’ she says to 
Mrs. Sykes, as they are waiting 
ready dressed for the theatre, to 
which the Prince de Kermes is to 
be their escort. 

‘O, I don’t know; he’s a nice 
fellow, I think,’ Mrs. Sykes re- 
plies ; ‘and I tell you what, Lily, 
any girl who marries him will come 
in for a more than comfortable 
home, and a very nice position.’ 

‘He's only a draper, after all,’ 
Miss Garwood says scornfully ; 
‘that wouldn’t do for me; and in- 
deed some people would tell you 
I hadn’t much to thank you for, 
for having introduced such a man 
to me. It would be a very bad 
thing for me if my name got 
coupled with his, as my aunt, Miss 
McTurnan— 

‘O, pray spare me her senti- 
ments on the subject ! Mrs. Sykes 
interrupts impatiently.  ‘ You're 
quite old enough and experienced 
enough to take care of yourself; 
and if it has come to this, that 
you’ve played for Johnnie Carter 
and lost him, take my advice, and 
don’t abuse him for your failure.’ 

‘ Indeed, if you're ready to marry 
a London tradesman, I’m not,’ 
Scotia’s daughter says scornfully, 
and Mrs. Sykes laughs. 

‘It won't do, Lily, or at least 
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you can’t do it; you know a little, 
and a very little it is, about London 
life as yet; and a little learning is 
a dangerous thing, you know. Your 
heart has not been engaged in the 
quest of Carter, that I quite admit ; 
but your vanity and your interest 
have been. Don’t try the ostrich’s 
futile plan; let the past rest. If you 
let the matter drop quietly, nothing 
malicious will be said about you; 
but if you abuse your late opponent 
at chess, and try to impute the mak- 
ing of false moves to him, we shall 
all be down upon you for your want 
of judgment and want of honour; 
and as for your name being “ cou- 
pled with his,” if it is so, you have 
done the coupling yourself.’ 

Miss Garwood listens quite calm- 
ly to all this. The instinct of self- 
preservation teaches her that it is 
useless for her to kick against the 
pricks at the present juncture. She 
has flirted in rather a florid manner 
with Mr. Carter, and now that he 


has given her most plainly to un- 
derstand that the flirtation means 
nothing, she knows that she is not 
in a position to resent this plain 
showing. ‘Never mind,’ she thinks, 
as the Prince de Kermes’ brougham 


rumbles up tothe door. ‘I stand 
as good a chance as Mrs. Sykes 
does with the fat fictitious old 
Prince ; better too, for I have no 
obstacle in my path in the shape of 
an absent husband who is only 
semi-detached from me ; and if the 
Prince means nothing, Mr. Powell 
worships the ground I tread on! 
I'll have a better place in London 
than either Mrs. Sykes or Mrs. 
Varney yet.’ 

She says this to herself with an 
engaging wink of one of the grand- 
looking eyes, that cause most people 
on whom theyare bent to feel them- 
selves very superficial. 

The Prince de Kermes is rather 
more favourably impressed with the 
gifted and pleasant young lady this 
night than he has been hitherto. 
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The play is Hamiet, and such a 
Hamlet and Ophelia as live the 
respective parts for their pleasure 
to-night have surely never been 
seen together before on the modern 
stage. The actor has intensity, 
power, originality, and genius. He 
is utterly unlike any other Hamlet 
that has ever been presented to us ; 
at the same time we feel that he 
is the Hamlet Shakespeare knew. 
As for the Ophelia, ‘ the words that 
would praise. her are impotent 
things.’ There is such glory in her 
grace and beauty that we should be 
too much dazzled by it to see her 
clearly, were it not for the tears that 
are brought into our eyes by her 
pain and pathos. 

The Prince de Kermes knows a 
good deal about actresses, but less 
than is well, perhaps, for an accom- 
plished gentleman, about the merits 
of acting. He is not critical, yet 
he likes to be able to say some- 
thing about the play, as well as 
about the players. This being the 
case, Miss Garwood is an admir- 
able companion for him ata theatre, 
about his visit to which he feels 
bound to say something. She is 
well read in all the notices of the 
current Hamlet and Ophelia, or at 
least if she is not exactly well read 
in the notices, she is thoroughly 
conversant with their spirit. She 
has the art of deducing much from 
little, whether correctly or not is 
quite a matter of chance. But as 
a rule her deductions have an air 
of reality and veracity about them 
which is impressive. So now she 
quotes the best criticisms which 
have appeared in the best literary 
journals, with an air of originality 
that inspires the jovial, pleasures-of- 
the-field-loving Anglo-Frenchman 
with positive respect for her great 
and varied abilities. Mrs. Sykes, 
who is too much absorbed in the art 
that portrays nature so powerfully 
to have any time to bestow upon 
the consideration and discussion 
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of what other people have said and 
thought about it, leaves Miss Gar- 
wood a fairfield this night. Already 
that ambitious lady is conjuring up 
visions of the graceful way in which 
she will deport herself by and by, 
when she is firmly and legally united 
to this scion of a royal house. She 
will cut Mrs. Varney dead, and drop 
Mrs. Sykes quietly, she is deciding 
as they get into the carriage to go 
home. But as soon as they are 
seated her dream is rudely dispelled, 
for Mrs. Sykes says, in most com- 
monplace tones, 

‘I suppose the Princess de 
Kermes will soon be coming up to 
town, will she not ?’ and his tones 
are quite those of a well-established 
and perfectly satisfied family man, 
as he replies, 

‘Yes ; the boy is so far restored 
to health that we both feel his 
mother may safely leave him now ; 
and when he goes back to his 
tutor’s, madame will find me in 
town.’ 

‘So he’s a married man,’ Miss 
Garwood says, in bitter accents, as 
the two ladies sit down in Mrs. 
Sykes’s drawing-room for a few 
minutes’ talk over the events of the 
evening. 

‘Yes, didn’t you know that?’ 
Mrs. Sykes says, yawning; ‘she 
has been down at Eastbourne for 
some weeks nursing their only son 
through a very sharp attack of 
scarlet fever,’ 

‘It’s just like his selfishness to 
let her do that while he stayed in 
town enjoying himself,’ Miss Gar- 
wood says collectedly, as if she 
knew all about it. ‘I never liked 
the man, and I made up my mind 
to-night that I’ll have nothing more 
to say to him. I don’t believe he 
is what he pretends to be one bit, 
and some of my friends think that 
he’s not at all the sort of person 
who ought ever to have been intro- 
duced tome. I don’t blame you, 
of course ; but if you knew as much 
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of the world as I do, you'd think 
twice before you showed yourself 
in public with a man who is pro- 
bably a mere adventurer if he’s 
nothing worse.’ 

Mrs. Sykes says nothing in reply 
to this exordium, but she lets her 
violet eyes rest for a moment upon 
Miss Garwood’s face with a look 
of sparkling disdain that tells that 
perceptive young lady that the 
temporary alliance between her 
hostess and herself is in danger. 

‘T’ll tell the Marchioness to- 
morrow that this is not the kind 
of house for me to be in, or the 
kind of woman for me to be with,’ 
she resolves, as she rises up and 
says good-night in her most cordial 
and friendly accents. 

The following day she goes back 
and rejoins Mrs. Withers’s select 
circle ; and Mrs. Sykes sees her no 
more, but reads of her soon in the 
Court Journal as having been pre- 
sented by the Marchioness of Clay- 
more. 

It is even so; before the end of 
her first season, she has by her un- 
aided talents and energy achieved 
the greater portion of the noble 
aim which she set herself to accom- 
plish when her campaign began. 
But in achieving it she has to plot 
and temporise, to diplomatise and 
pledge herself in a very perplexing 
way. For the first time in his 
vain-glorious self-absorbed life, Mr. 
Powell is experiencing what it is to 
have a heart, and to have that heart 
tortured. He has really let himself 
fall in love with the clever hand- 
some young woman who will be 
willing to’ grind him to powder be- 
neath her steadily progressing feet, 
the instant she finds that she can 
do without him. It is through his 
interposition, indeed it is by reason 
of his earnest entreaties and inces- 
sant importunities, that the Mar- 
chioness, his sister, has spread her 
protecting wings over the struggling 
authoress. 
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‘In justice to my brother, I must 
say that he very seldom asks me 
to ride his hobbies,’ she says to 
her husband ; ‘ but he seems to be 
perfectly infatuated about this girl, 
and really I would rather that she 
married and nursed him than that 
he should be left to servants in his 
old age.’ 

‘She'll marry him, I’ve no doubt; 
as for the nursing, I would rather 
she left that to the servants if I 
were Powell; she’s rather slug- 
gish.’ 

‘I suppose the fact is that her 
mind is absorbed in her writing,’ 
the Marchioness says good-humour- 
edly; ‘I am sure I should be, 
physically, if I were engaged upon 
such a vast work as she tells me 
she has just undertaken.’ 

‘ What is the work ?’ the Marquis 
asks. ‘Not another novel with 
the labour question introduced to 
give backbone and muscle to the 
fiction, I hope?’ 

‘No, but it’s something very 
erudite, and the writing of it in- 
volves an enormous amount of 
research and hard study, my bro- 
ther tells me; that is the reason 
she publishes so seldom; she 
really informs herself fully on 
every subject on which she writes, 
gets up every detail carefully, and 
verifies all her facts. On the whole 
I am well satisfied that she should 
marry my brother ; he might have 
fallen a victim to a designing house- 
keeper by and by if it were not so.’ 

‘Let them marry by all means, 
but keep the lady as quiet as you 
can beforehand,’ the Marquis says, 
with a good-tempered grace ; ‘ let 
her play the bagpipes if she pleases 
in her own glory, but you needn’t 
help her to blow them.’ 

‘She’s infinitely better than the 
dreaded housekeeper, and, with a 
little judicious handling, may be 
made quite presentable,’ the Mar- 
chioness says contentedly. ‘She’s 
too clever to make herself ridicu- 
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lous in the same direction twice, 
and she will get some sharp lessons 
if she assumes for a moment not 
to need any in society’s ways.’ 

‘And when society has tamed 
the noble savage, you think she’ll 
marry Powell ? 

‘Why, of course, dear! Don’t 
I tell you I’m resigned? She is 
better than the housekeeper !’ 

‘She'll bag a boy, and make 
your poor deluded old brother 
dower her and give her away, and 
serve him right ’ the Marquis says 
sternly. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MISS GARWOOD BURNS HER BOATS. 


Miss Garwoop has been so- 
journing for a fortnight under the ex- 
clusive roof of the Marchioness of 
Claymore, and as yet her visit has 
not been productive of all or any 
of the desirable results which she 
had anticipated would accrue from 
it. She has been presented, and 
she has been at several dinners 
and balls ; but though the dinners 
and balls have been of the best, 
they have not been productive of 
pleasure to Miss Garwood. She 
has gone to them as a nobody, a 
sort of hanger-on, and merely 
humble family appendage of the 
Marchioness of Claymore. ‘My 
brother, an elderly man, who has 
always been rather eccentric, is a 
most devoted friend and admirer 
of Miss Garwood,’ her ladyship is 
in the habit of remarking in a 
casual way, when Miss Garwood’s 
constant appearance in her train 
provokes remark. So it comes to 
be understood that Miss Garwood 
owes a sort of fealty to Mr. Powell, 
he having been the means of her 
occupying the proud but perilous 
position which she does occupy. 
And though he does not exact this 
fealty in so many words, he does 
exact it in an undefinable way that 
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is very potent. Many a girl situ- 
ated thus, and being actuated by 
no warmer feeling than a faint emo- 
tion of gladness that Mr. Powell 
exists to further her schemes, 
would find the task of rendering 
this eye-and-lip service revolting 
to a degree. But Miss Garwood 
is not only exceptionally clever, 
she is also exceptionally sensible. 
She pays homage to Mr. Powell in 
exactly the same spirit in which, 
when she becomes a householder, 
she will pay the taxes. It has to 
be done! It is in consideration 
of her paying this homage, and 
seeming to have a loving and grate- 
ful regard for the uninteresting and 
unlovable elderly man who is com- 
mitting the folly of caring for her, 
that the Marchioness of Claymore 
is steadying Miss Garwood’s feet 
on society’s ladder, and showing 
her the way to climb. ‘It will 


give her a better standing when 
they marry and go down to Powell’s 


place, if it is known that she has 
been with me,’ her ladyship says, 
in absolute confidence as to the 
inevitability of the marriage to 
which she refers. And Miss Gar- 
wood, who has an eye to the future, 
but not to that future which the 
Marchioness outlines, spares no 
pains to induce Mr. Powell to urge 
his sister on to greater efforts in 
her (Miss Garwood’s) behalf. 

It is pitiable to see the state of 
bondage into which shehas brought 
him ; in her rather ponderous way, 
she is as full of caprices as the most 
versatile queen of love and beauty 
could be. It is not desirable, ac- 
cording to her idea, that any clue 
to her current and future proceed- 
ings should be held by any one of 
the denizens of Mrs. Withers’s ad- 
mirably arranged home in Darling- 
ton-crescent. Accordingly she 
points out vividly to Mr. Powell 
that it is not seemly that a man of 
his standing should sojourn in a 
boarding-house, ‘for, call it by what 
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name you will, it’s just that and 
nothing more,’ she tells him truth- 
fully. ‘Fancy you sitting down to 
dinner with a half-and-half sort 
like Mrs. Varney !’ she says scorn- 
fully. 

‘I don’t dine there once a month ; 
if I’m nowhere else I dine at the 
club,’ he expostulates ; for his pri- 
vate rooms in Mrs. Withers’s house 
are luxuriously comfortable. 

‘ But that once a month does it; 
it gives them the opportunity of 
quoting the fact against you, and 
saying that you can’t be in the set 
you say you are, or you wouldn’t 
be reduced to dining with Tom, 
Dick, and Harry in a boarding- 
house.’ 

‘ If they say that, their argument 
tells against themselves more than 
against me,’ he persists. 

‘People never mind be-littling 
themselves a bit, for the sake of 
be-littling the common enemy still 
more,’ she says. ‘I don’t like to 
hear of you there, and to know how 
they talk of you, and I wish you’d 
take chambers in some good part.’ 

Then he ventures to say that 
Mrs. Withers’s house must be his 
abiding-place for the remainder of 
this season, but that next he shall 
hope to have the benefit of her 
taste in selecting a pleasant nut- 
shell in which they may pass a 
couple of months together. 

She cannot put this suggestion 
aside and ignore it, as she has done 
many another. He has spoken 
with trembling lips, and tears in 
his eyes; but, for all these signs 
of weakness, she sees that he is 
firm, and that he means to have 
her answer. To marry him will 
be altogether repugnant to her, for 
she has let what heart she has go 
out to a very different type of map 
during these latter days; and 
though she is sufficiently sincere 
and in earnest about the matter to 
be beset by many a doubt and 
misgiving, she does fondly and 
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tremulously hope that this man 
has let his heart go out to her in 
return. At any rate he seeks her 
society, and appreciates her intel- 
lect, and he is in a position to do 
much for her aggrandisement if he 
pleases. With this prospect in 
view, it is no wonder that Mr. 
Powell and his suit should be 
specially distasteful to her. Still, 
she hesitates to reject it altogether ; 
to do so will be burning her boats 
and leaving herself without the 
power to retrace her passage and 
retrieve herself, should this other 
man prove a delusion and a snare. 
She is on very delicate ground, 
she knows, but still she hopes to 
keep her footing on it, if only she 
can prevail upon Mr. Powell to 
be patient and indefinite a little 
longer. 

‘We will talk about next season 
when this one is over,’ she says 
blithely. ‘I don’t approve of tak- 
ing time by the forelock in any 
such way. Have you finished that 
poem you began last week? I was 
speaking about it to Dr. Holker; 
it’s just the thing for him to recite, 
I told him—’ 

‘Never mind my poem. I want 
to live one now,’ the flattering bard 
replies. ‘Tell me, Lily, may I not 
ask my sister to let me relieve her 
of her interesting charge before the 
season closes ? There is no need for 
us to wait. Thank Heaven! my 
home is ready for my wife, and any 
little alterations you may wish to 
make in it will be made more en- 
tirely to your satisfaction, I should 
think, if you are on the spot to 
superintend them.’ 

He takes it quite as a matter of 
course that she is to be his wife. 
She thrills with something like 
shame and horror as she thinks for 
a moment of the hints she has made 
and the half promises she has given. 
Her heart sinks down as she reflects 
how surely the Marchioness’s pro- 
tection and friendship will be with- 
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drawn from her as soon as it is 
known that she has rejected the 
Marchioness’s brother; and Mr. 
Powell Aas a place in the country, 
and this other man may be merely 
trifling with her after all! 

She has come rapidly to this 
conclusion, she has surrendered 
her hand into his keeping, and 
has begun, saying, ‘Mr. Powell, 
I’ve thought all along that your 
great goodness and kindness to 
me was merely the outcome of 
the generous spirit of sympathy 
you have for every struggling 
artist —’ when she hears the 
familiar rumble of a familiar 
brougham at the door. There is 
but one visitor who may come to 
the Marchioness at this early hour, 
and that is Dr. Holker, the for- 
tunate fashionable physician, who 
has one of the most remunerative 
practices‘ and one of the most 
eesthetic residences in town. His 
morning visits have been paid to 
Miss Garwood lately, for she has 
coughed once or twice in his hear- 
ing,.and forthwith he has insisted 
upon attending her. ‘ Her health 
is too precious to literature, to so- 
ciety, and to her friends, to be 
trifled with,’ he says ; and Lily has 
submitted to being treated like an 
invalid in theory for his sake. 

She blesses the interruption 
which checks the utterance of the 
words that would bind her irrevo- 
cably to Mr. Powell, and substi- 
tutes another form of words for 
those of acceptance which she 
would have spoken, had not the 
brougham rumbled up at the mo- 
ment. 

‘I am so taken by surprise that 
I can’t express my gratitude for 
your noble offer properly ; it’s like 
you to try to do good for a young 
girl, who’s almost unprotected, even 
at the cost of your own feelings ; 
but I’m not going to let you sacri- 
fice yourself; a wife would be an 
incumbrance to you, but your 
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friendship I shall always prize be- 
yond everything.’ 

‘ Lily, you're joking! You now 
I love you,’ he says, with quivering 
lips. ‘I am old, older much than 
you, I admit—but—’ 

‘Dr. Holker, for Miss Garwood,’ 
a servant says, throwing open the 
door; and Lily is safe for this 
morning. 

If only Mr. Powell would re- 
treat and give them the oppor- 
tunity, she feels sure that this 
handsome, prosperous, polished 
Doctor would say the sweet words 
that would make her supremely 
happy. But Mr. Powell is human, 
and so, feeling that his own chance 
is bad, he cannot bring himself to 
do aught that may better the posi- 
tion of arival. It is a bitter blow 
to the old gentleman that this girl 
whom he has sought to raise from 
social obscurity should be indif- 
ferent to his love, and the glorious 
vista his love could open out for 
her. He feels much as King Co- 
phetua would have felt if the beg- 
gar-maid had thanked him kindly, 
but declared her intention of wed- 
ding his young foot-page. Instinc- 
tively he feels that this younger, 
more fluent man is his rival, and a 
feeling of anger against Lily takes 
possession of his heart. ‘ How can 
she have dared to accept the many 
favours he has shown her, if she 
has not intended to make him full 
payment for them! He almost 
hates her at this moment; jealousy 
makes him bitter and mean. ‘I 
overlooked her vulgar surroundings 
and low extraction, and would have 
taken her into my family, and made 
her own sink out of her memory al- 
together; and this is my reward ! 
She is ready to throw me over for 
the sake ofa modern man, who will 
value her exactly in proportion to 
the literary success she makes.’ 
Then an accession of softer feeling 
sets in, and he clings to his place 
in the room, and yearns for a kind 
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glance after the old pattern from 
the young lady, who is now giving 
the suave and gentle physician the 
full benefit of the grand gray eyes 
that have enslaved Mr. Powell’s 
heart and sapped his judgment. 

Dr. Holker stays on and on. 
His visit far exceeds the limits al- 
lowed to the ordinary friendly 
morning call; nevertheless, Mr. 
Powell outstays him. If Holker 
is to triumph, it shall not be imme- 
diately after his (Powell’s) down- 
fall. There shall bean interval. She 
shall have time to ponder over and 
partially realise what she has lost. 

Presently the luncheon - gong 
sounds, and Mr. Powell has the 
advantage. Dr. Holker cannot 
invite himself, and Miss Garwood 
does not dare to invite him. Con- 
sequently he takes a lingering re- 
luctant leave, which speaks volumes 
to Lily’s expectant heart, and coy 
Phillis is alone with her ancient 
Corydon again. 

‘Lily!’ he says, detaining her for 
a minute, as she seems about to 
leave the room, ‘you shall have 
everything your own way ; the way 
I live in town gives you no idea of 
my position in the country. My 
sister’s friendship is yours already ; 
but as your sister she can do more, 
much more, than she has done 
hitherto. You won't decide against 
me hastily ? 

‘Every word you say makes me 
feel that it’s your kindness, and not 
your heart, that speaks,’ she says, 
getting away to the door. Then, 
when she has opened it, she adds, 
‘So we'll say nothing about this to 
any one, Mr. Powell, and when 
I’m married—as I hope to be soon 
—TI’ll ask you to give me away; 
and you'll have greater pleasure in 
doing that, I’m sure, than in mar- 
rying me yourself.’ 

In his amazement he cannot de- 
tain her ; so she quietly walks down 
to luncheon, having burnt her boats 
behind her. 
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Boldly and well does she play 
her game for the greater part of a 
week, during which time she is in 
uncertainty about Dr. Holker. 
The Marchioness is not annoyed 
about her brother’s repulsion, nor 
is she affectionately sorry for him. 
But she is disappointed that he 
has failed to procure the services 
of a nurse, housekeeper, and com- 
panion, who would have been un- 
able to leave him at a moment’s 
notice whenever he chanced to be 
extra exacting or disagreeable. 

She expects Miss Garwood to 
leave, evidently, now that the 
Powell marriage-bubble has burst ; 
but Lily is pachydermatous where 
her interests are concerned, and it 
is her interest to remain on with 
the Marchioness until Dr. Holker 
has spoken the decisive words. 
Meanwhile she carefully collects 
and repeats to him all the favour- 
able prophecies that are uttered 
and written about her forthcoming 
work. 

Providence helps those who are 
unceasing, unresting in helping 
themselves. She phrases a few 
words so aptly on one occasion to 
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a young and rising politician, on 
the strike and labour question, that 
he avails himself of them the next 
night, in the course of a florid 
speech in the House. Lily finds 
this jewel of her own imbedded in 
the rough gold of his sentences, 
and calls him, half playfully but 
very adroitly, to credit her with the 
authorship of it, when next they 
meet in the presence of Dr. Holker. 
She is quoted, cited, talked about 
more and more favourably than she 
has ever been before ; and Dr. Hol- 
ker kicks the beam finally in her 
favour, by proposing to marry her 
before the end of this her first suc- 
cessful season. 

As Mrs. Holker, the presiding 
genius of a house that is the head- 
centre of all that is worth meeting 
in Art, Literature, and Science in 
London, we may meet her again 
ere long. But as she is given away 
at the altar by Mr. Powell (she has 
persuaded him to publish, and has 
reviewed his poems in several 
places most flatteringly), we see 
the last of the Lily Garwood who 
has been our companion during 
the season. 


END OF ‘MISS GARWOOD VICTRIX,’ 








BRAINS AND HANDS. 
SB Mill that goes by Itself. 
By JOSEPH HATTON, 


—___ 


A Run of five or six hours from 
London northward takes you to 
Bradford in Yorkshire ; if you go 
by the Midland Railway you travel 
through a stretch of the most pic- 
turesque scenery in England, on 
the High Peak section of the road. 
That was my route. My journey 
ended at a smoky suburb of the 
great manufacturing town of Brad- 
ford. Low Moor is a busy dis- 
trict ; it made most of the cannon- 
balls that we hurled at Sebastopol 
during the Crimean War. To the 


local ironworks have been added 
several Yorkshire mills; and the 
latest supplement to the industries 
of the district is one which pro- 


mises to revolutionise the mechani- 
cal operations of the world. 

It had been reported to my chiefs 
on the other side of the Atlantic 
that Mr. Binns, a Yorkshire in- 
ventor and designer, had come as 
near to the attainment of perpetual 
motion as had yet been reached for 
real practical purposes. ‘ Wehave 
automatic machinery here,’ cabled 
the Editor of the Zimes of New York 
to his English representative in Lon- 
don ; ‘ but go and see the Yorkshire 
mill.’ I did, and the result is not 
without interest as an appendix to 
the papers on tradewhich the Editor 
of Zins/cy has been good enough to 
publish from time to time. Not that 
it exactly solves any of the various 
labour problems therein discussed, 
but it suggests a great deal—it is 
a glint of daylight in the gloom 
of the hour, an earnest of better 
times, a half-promise that English 
brains and English patience may 
yet redeem much of the lost honour 
and profit and supremacy of English 


manufactures in the markets of Eu- 
rope. For that inventor in the 
north has constructed machinery 
which can be set going at the begin- 
ning of the week and will continue 
until theend without being touched, 
so long as the steam-engine is 
kept at work; the operations of 
manufacturing proceed continu- 
ously without tending; the owner 
locks up his mill at night, and goes 
to bed, while the machines main- 
tain their busy revolutions, turning 
out miles of silk cords, fringes, trim- 
mings, and other things. Whereas 
he used to employ scores of hands, 
he now only needs a stroker, a book- 
keeper, and a few cleaners and 
packers to put up the produce of 
his automatic mill. ‘ But suppos- 
ing there is a breakage of the yarn ?” 
I asked. ‘The machine pauses, 
mends the break, and goes on 
again,’ was the answer. This is a 
mill to see, I thought, and in due 
course I found myself at a quiet 
unpretentious little house at Oak- 
enshaw, near the Low Moor rail- 
way station, asking for Mr. Binns. 
It surprises you every nowand then, 
in the manufacturing districts of the 
north of England, to step out ofa 
black dirty road and a murky atmo- 
sphere into a leafy and floral enclo- 
sure, a verdant oasis. Such was the 
humble garden of Mr. Binns, with 
its green grass, its budding rhodo- 
dendrons, old-fashioned pansies, 
daisies, and ‘lad’s love.’ The 
master of the house welcomed me, 
but regretted that I could not see 
the mill thatevening. He said the 
friend who had shown me the way 
would explain. This was the rea- 
son alleged : Some time ago Binns, 
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being a man of great inventive re- 
source but little capital, astonished 
his neighbours with the production 
of endless bands for spindles, win- 
dow-blinds, and other uses. A cir- 
cular jointless band or cord was a 
novelty, and it is the foundation of 
the new discovery. A company 
purchased the invention, built a 
mill to work it, and subsidised Mr. 
Binns. After a short time the joint- 
stock investors found that they 
might exhaust the endless-band 
market before they made a fortune, 
and that the newness of the thing 
and its manufacture were more 
wonderful than profitable. They 
invited Mr. Binns to buy the pa- 
tents back from them. He did so. 
The mill and all its appliances fell 
into his hands on easy means of 
payment. Whether the agreements 
were too complicated, whether the 
company was not properly wound 
up according to law, or whether 
Binns did not technically fulfil his 
obligations, is not necessary to the 
purposes of this article ; and there 
are always two sides to the story of 
a great litigation. Suffice it to say, 
that soon after Binns came into 
possession of the mill he made his 
new discovery, and soon after that 
the company’s lawyers served him 
with a writ for 20,0007. Advised 
by his own solicitors that he was in 
for a Chancery suit and other legal 
difficulties that might last ten years, 
he went straight to the Court of 
Bankruptcy and filed his petition. 
This puts an end to all claims and 
troubles, bringing into one focus 
the adjudication of all questions, re- 
leasing the bankrupt from every ob- 
ligation, and enabling him to start 
life with a clean page. This little 
story was told to me in the inven- 
tor’s garden. I went back to the 
house and offered my sympathyand 
condolence. 

‘I feared you did not care to 
show me the mill,’ I said. 

‘Not at all,’ said Binns, in a 
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strong northern dialect. ‘ Fact is, 
the court is taking an inventory ; but 
they'll have finished to-night, and 
I go into possession again in the 
morning, and shall be in full work.’ 

‘Suppose some person buys 
the machinery under the bank- 
ruptcy ?” 

‘It will be no good to anybody; 
I defy them to discover my secret ; 
that’s why I haven’t patented it. 
I’ve had all my wheels and dif- 
ferent things manufactured at dif- 
ferent shops in various parts of the 
country, and my brother, who is a 
tool engineer, has made most of 
the small things. Nobody could 
put them together except me. 
Friends will help me to buy the 
mill back again ; and if they don’t 
I must go into partnership with 
some big manufacturing firm, and 
throw into it all my inventions. I 
don’t know that I shouldn’t go to 
America. Some day I will, any- 
how. They don’t seem to be so 
long taking to a new idea as we 
are in this country.’ 

‘You are not afraid of my see- 
ing the mill and describing it? 
Not afraid the American machi- 
nists will catch the idea at once 
and adopt it without you ?” 

‘No; if they do, I have other 
inventions for multiplying the idea 
in such a way that I could lick 
them or any others who might find 
out how to work the present ma- 
chines. At the same time I meant 
to ask you, and I do now, not to 
go over-much into detail when you 
write about the mill, so as to leave 
me nothing to do should I visit 
the United States.’ 

‘ To-morrow, then, I may come?’ 

‘I will wait at home for you, 
and not go to the mill until you 
arrive,’ was his answer. 

The next day I inspected the 
mill. I found in the principal depart- 
ment fifteen machines at work quite 
unattended. They were making 
silk and woollen cords of all kinds 
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and in numerous colours, combina- 
tions of silk and woollen, and in 
many varieties of designs. Large 
bobbins, charged with material and 
feeding themselves from endless 
rolls, revolved round each other 
upon a large rotating disc of slower 
movement. It was almost like an 
astronomical model of a sun, with 
a planetary system in motion. Be- 
tween them travelled yarn in course 
of working, and this was clothed in 
various hues and designs byrevolv- 
ing silk. Theold method ofmanufac- 
ture was to makethe cord in lengths 
longwise. Binns’s principle is rotary 
and endless, almost literally with- 
out beginning and without end. 
‘Except for cleaning,’ said the in- 
ventor, standing by one of the 
machines as he spoke, ‘this would 
go on for ever until it was worn 
out; but let us put it at a week. 
It will go on from Monday morn- 
ing till Saturday night without 
touching; it is self- “feeding, self- 
taking-up, self-acting.’ He broke 
a thread; the machine mended 
the breakage, and went on again. 
‘The machines run at the rate of 
17,000 revolutions a minute,’ he 
said ; ‘that can be increased, and 
they require no healds, reed, or 
harness to the warp threads. The 
cords are developed and used up 
in new silk-trimming goods, which 
are woven in combination with the 
cord ; and at this work a girl, at 
sixteen shillings a week, can in 
that time produce this class of 
goods of 1oo/. in value; in the 
endless window-cord, 150/. ; chain 
or sash line, 250/.; and this same 
girl, at sixteen shillings a week, 
in the silk, cotton, and wool yarn 

goods, can earn 500/. ; for, with the 
newest machine, just mentioned, 
she is simply a cleaner and col- 
lector.’ It is difficult to describe 
the machine so as to realise it to 
the mind’s eye of the reader ; but, 
with the astronomical simile in your 
memory, let me add that, first, 
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there is a square bench; on that 
a flat revolving disc as large as 
an ordinary grindstone; above 
that from six to a dozen revolving 
bobbins. The action of the ma- 
chine appears to be so simple that 
one wonders at Binns’s temerity in 
showing it and letting it be de- 
scribed, even as briefly as it is in 
this article. The principle which 
lies at the bottom of all the opera- 
tions, and which is no doubt duly 
secured by patent, is that of the 
endless spindle-band, which was 
being made on what I may de- 
scribe as a horizontal machine. 
The imperceptible joining is con- 
trived by means of a small steel 
hook. The bands are all pro- 
duced at one exact length; there 
is no join or knot to interfere with 
the turning of the spindles on 
which it is used. Within a very 
short period of time nearly all the 
English spinners have adopted this 
band. It can be put on any 
spinning-frame in less than a 
quarter of a minute, without any 
waste or knot. 

‘It was this machine that I sold 
to the company,’ said Binns, ‘for 
65,0007, to be paid me in shares 
and cash ; I got neither.’ 

‘ The fact being, I presume, that 
the company found it couldn’t live 
on spindle-bands and window- 
cords alone ?” 

‘Well, yes,’ said Binns. 

‘And that led you to develop 
the idea ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, now let us sit on this 
bench while you tell me your his- 
tory.’ 

Binns is a man of medium 
height, somewhat spare in figure. 
His hair is brown. He has san- 
guine blue-gray eyes, a little brown 
whisker and beard, an unwrinkled 
forehead, indicating greater per- 
ceptive faculties than intellectual. 
It is a frank, amiable, open coun- 
tenance. You can tell at once that 
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the inventor is not an educated 
man, in the ordinary meaning of 
the term ; and, as I said before, he 
speaks with a strong north-country 
accent, as many inventors have 
done before him. 

While the automatic machines 
were speeding on, and girls were 
carrying off the produce to the 
warehouse below, Mr. Binns, under 
my interrogations, told me the story 
of his life. ‘I have been at this 
business,’ said he, ‘ working out the 
endless-band principle, for thirty 
years. Iam now forty-one. The 
first idea occurred to me when I 
was nine years old, at Queensbury 
in Yorkshire, when I worked for 
Forster & Co., alpaca manufac- 
turers. My father was a worsted 
manufacturer. He died when I 
was a lad, and Forster took me 
into the works out of kindness to 
my mother. I was a spinner, and 
my experience as a lad of the trou- 
ble of knots in the bands led me to 
think ofa band that should have no 
knot to join. I got the master’s 
permission to be employed in the 
designing-room. I did odd jobs 
for the designers, ran errands, and 
attended to little matters for them. 
At night, when I got home, I used 
to try and do what I had seen the 
designers do. I worked in an attic, 
sometimes nearly all night, and, 
after two years, I showed what I 
could do. The masters and de- 
signers wouldn’t believe it was my 
work, but I soon proved it. I 
am self-educated. I have taught 
myself everything I know. At 
fifteen I left Queensbury, compe- 
tent to manage a concern as de- 
signer and head man over weavers. 
I took a situation in that capacity 
at Sutcliffe’s, near Bradford. In 
six months I left there and went 
to one of the largest silk-mills in 
England, at Manchester, in con- 
nection with the weaving of silk 
damask, trimmings, and table- 
covers. After twelve months I re- 
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turned to Bradford, and took a situ- 
ation at Hargreaves & Shipley’s as 
designerand manager. Theyare the 
leading people in the worsted trade. 
I stayed there eighteen months, 
and then set up as a public de- 
signer, but it was not long before 
I commenced tomanufacture fancy- 
dress goods on my own account. I 
established a business, and then I 
began to work out my youthful 
ideas, the notions I had had when 
a mere boy, chiefly in regard to 
endless bands. It seemed to me, 
apart from the practical value for 
spinning and other purposes, there 
was a trade to be done in window- 
cords, bell and fancy ropes, and 
cord-trimmings. The endless-band 
scheme accomplished, I set to work 
making an endless ornamental cord 
by a machine to run night and day 
unattended—cord of every descrip- 
tion and combination of colours 
and design. My discovery was too 
great, as one may say. I found 
that I could make in this one mill 
more cord than all the world could 
use. So I set about to deal with 
the surplus, applying it to ribbon 
and other trimmings for ladies’ 
dresses, jackets, paletots, mantles, 
hats, window-curtains, and many 
other things. I have also been able 
to apply the machine to the manu- 
facture of diamond yarns, both in 
silk and wool, to be made into all 
kinds of knitted, plaited, and wo- 
ven fabrics, thus producing an en- 
tire novelty, which took the highest 
prizes at Paris for that class of ex- 
hibits.’ 

Here the inventor conducted me 
to a lower room, where I found a 
series of ordinary weaving-machines 
working up in broad lengths for 
petticoats, trimmings, and other 
purposes, all kinds and sizes of the 
silken cords turned out in the room 
above, the result being some very 
pretty combinations; and in the 
next apartment, which is the ware- 
house, I found large quantities of 
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goods being packed for continental 
and other markets, such as fan- 
holders, made up of short lengths 
or remnants of cord, curtain-loops, 
silken necklets, bell-pulls, clothes- 
lines, dress trimmings, curtain-bor- 
ders, Berlin wool-work in antima- 
cassars and other goods, endless 
spindle-bands, endless window- 
cords and sash-lines. Parishad sent 
some large orders for goods, which 
Binns is now able to supply at less 
than the price of any other house 
in the trade. I was told that re- 


cently twenty-eight large cases of 
various ornamental and other goods 
had been made and packed and 
sent by train in less than a day. 


As we parted until night—for I 
wanted to see or hear the mill at 
work alone—I said to Binns, ‘ Have 
you had many visitors ?” 

‘Not many,’ he answered. 

‘ Any gentlemen of the press ?” 

‘One or two.’ 

‘Have they written about the 
mill ?” 

‘Yes, the Bradford Chrenicle had 
a short notice ; that was the first. 
A little paper called Thrift said 
something about it, and so did the 
Mercantile World? 

‘No great London journal has 
sent down ?” 

“No, sir.’ 

‘No great engineering paper or 
trade magazine ?” 

‘None, sir; only those I’ve men- 
tioned, that I remember.’ 


It was dark when I returned to 
Low Moor. The country was light- 
ed by the blaze of the great pig 
and other iron-making works. It 
was a strange weird illumination. 
A cloudy night ; the sickly flames 
were fitful and in curious competi- 
tion with the twinkling of cottage- 
windows and public-houses. I made 
my way from the Low Moor railway 
station, along the road, and again 
knocked at Mr. Binns’s door. We 
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walked to the mill. The furnace- 
lights were now some distance be- 
hind us. Binns’s mill is in the 
midst of fields and meadows, away 
on the edge of Low Moor bustle. 
In the distance beyond there are 
woods and hills. By the mill there 
runs a north-country brook. It 
flows under a low bridge by the 
manufactory, which is a handsome 
stone structure. The engine-house 
is outside the mill, the shafting 
being connected from the exterior, 
so that the works are not invaded 
by engineer or stoker. As we ap- 
proached the mill through the dark- 
ness, the roar and rattle of machi- 
nery could be heard high above the 
gurgling of the brook. We sat on 
the bridge. The dark outline of 
the mill could be seen, and from it 
came the busy sound of machinery. 
It was a giant at work in the dark. 
The electric light is of no use to 
Mr. Binns. We went to the mill- 
door. The business of the mill was 
going on as if hundreds of hands 
were employed. When the owner 
took out the key and opened the 
door, the darkness was pitchy. It 
could almost be felt. A sensation 
of awe succeeded to one of won- 
der. 

A mill at work by itself! One 
realised it because no sounds of 
voices were heard. There were no 
girls singing at their work, no men 
calling to each other, no echoes of 
human voices. It seemed like an 
‘Arabian Night.’ Presently Binns 
struck a match. We climbed the 
wooden stairs by candle-light. 
Another door was unlocked. We 
were in the machine-room. The 
din was deafening. Every machine 
was at work, pelting away as if for 
very life. Here was a triumph of 
human ingenuity. It was as if a 
modern realistic money-making 
Pygmalion had made a machine 
and the spirit of Science had breath- 
ed life into it. Under the glimmer 
of the candle-light we approached 
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one of the machines. Flash of 
wheel and bobbin, glitter of silken 
cord curling out like a variegated 
snake, and falling in twining curves 
into collecting receptacles, met my 
wondering eyes; and it seemed as 
if the palpitating machine might 
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‘For men may come and men may go ; 

But I go on for ever,’ 

‘ Ah, well, it need never stop, for 
that matter, so long as you feed 
and clean him ; and you've gotten 
to do that wi’ a child, let alone a 
machine,’ said Binns, in his charac- 


truly have apostrophised the situa- 
tion in the language of Tennyson’s 
brook : 


teristic dialect, as I quoted the idea 
to him, when we once more stood 
out in the darkness. 
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For old sake’s sake all’s over 

That charmed us both of old : 
Friend, mistress, wooer, lover ; 

Ah, ashes gray and cold 
Lie thick where once the embers 

Were so bright and strong to wake : 
Yet, still dead, one remembers, 

And more, for old sake’s sake. 


Now the touch is light and careless, 
The voice is quick and stern, 
Where Love, secure and fearless, 
Sits, change and loss to learn ; 
Since he spread his wings and left us 
We have faced and lived our lives : 
But, though Time has sore bereft us, 
Our memory still survives. 


Though all is dimmed and altered 

Since our Eden days were done ; 
Though many a purpose faltered, 

In the pride of youth begun ; 
Yet, because we two together 

Laughed, cried, and dreamed and woke, 
Because of golden weather, 

Before the storm-cloud broke, 


Each yet has for the other 
Some subtle secret charm, 
That nor Time’s slow moss can cover, 
Or the world’s keen sneer disarm ; 
And I think, whatever end, dear, 
Life’s varying course may take, 
We will meet as friend and friend, dear, 
And just for old sake’s sake. 
, S. K. PHILLIPS. 
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Or Gambols in Paris. 


By J. A. SCOFIELD, 


—@——— 


Berore the entrance to a certain 
well-known establishment in Paris, 
on a certain sunny afternoon of this 
present, but not over-sunny, year, 
was gathered a more than usually 
numerous throng of carriages. 
There was, as is observable in any 
great muster of carriages in the 
French capital, a large proportion 
of the ramshackle zoitures of the 
public ways, but there was no lack 
of English-built conveyances. The 
neat brougham and the imposing 
chariot turned out in Long Acre 
were as distinguishable as the Eng- 
lish-bred horses. The eye seemed 
to recognise the insular origin of 
many a handsome pair of steppers ; 
of many a handsome pair of step- 
pers picked up separately by a 
horse-dealer in the shires, and 
reckoned dear at eighty sovereigns 
apiece, sacrificed by him to a bro- 
ther dealer in Paris for three hun- 
dred and fifty the pair, and by the 
latter given away—given away, by 
Jove, sir!—in a bitter cruel bargain 
to a grasping foreigner for a paltry 
eight hundred guineas. 

But of all the English-built car- 
riages none was more noticeable 
than a certain small dark brougham ; 
not so noticeable in itself as on ac- 
count of its very noticeable coach- 
man. To any family of wealth 
setting up for ancient lineage and 
fine old crusted respectability, the 
aristocratic turn of this coachman’s 
face and the well-fed condition of 
his body would be worth more 
than a patent of nobility. With 
all that he carried no haughtiness 


in his glance; on the contrary, in 
the mild beam of his eye there 
seemed to be perpetually lurking a 
warm response to an expected in- 
vitation on the part of somebody 
to take something to drink with 
him. His name, it should be ob- 
served, was William Jones. 

To him approached an English 
groom, showing a breadth of shoul- 
der combined with a depth of chest 
and length of reach that would have 
made him a formidable opponent 
in the prize-ring, for which, also, 
the flattened form of his counten- 
ance seemed remarkably to fit him. 
But though laterally he was beyond 
the average, vertically he was so 
much below that, on looking up to 
address the coachman on the box 
of the small brougham, he found it 
necessary to hold on his hat to 
prevent it falling off behind. is 
name was John Robinson. 

‘Why, Bill,’ said he to the coach- 
man, ‘is that you? 

‘Yes, Jack, I think so,’ replied 
the coachman after reflection. 
‘ Leastways, I'll swear to these 
bein’ the togs I put on afore I 
came out. But what,’ he added, 
‘brings you ’ere without the nags, 
Jack ?” 

‘My cove didn’t want ’em out 
this afternoon, but he told me to 
come down ’ere to take orders for 
to-morrow mornin’. Is your bloke 
indoors there ?” 

‘Yes ; and I'll tell you somethin’ 
else, Jack,’ said the coachman, 
bending down with a mysterious 
look. ‘There’s two other coves 
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as you knows of, Jack, indoors 
there.’ 

‘Who d’ye mean, Bill ?” 

‘Don’t you remember us meet- 
in’ two swells at that dal masqué, 
and one of ’em challenging you to 
a duel, and you a-trippin’ ‘im up 
and makin’’im break his sword, up 
in his rooms there; and then you a- 
challengin’ ’im to another sort of 
little affair, and you a-landin’ ’im 
one between the eyes; and then all 
four of us agreein’ that honour was 
satisfied all round, and then a-fin- 
ishin’ it up with brandy and cigars 
till daylight did appear ?” 

‘In course I do. It was the 
Vicomte de Chateau-Margaux and 
the Baron de Clos-Vougeot. But 
you don’t mean to say, Bill,’ con- 
tinued the groom, with alarm, ‘ that 
them two coves are inside there ?” 

‘I saw ’em go in with my own 
eyes, Jack.’ 

‘Turn your face round the other 


way, Bill,’ said the groom, nervously 
pulling his own hat over his eyes, 
and hitching up his collar a quarter 


of an inch; ‘they may be lookin 
out of the window, Bill, so keep 
your face ’id.’ 

‘What for?’ asked the coach- 
man. 

‘Why, didn’t we pass ourselves 
off to them as two swells made up 
as servants for the ball—me the 
Dook of Stepney, and you the 
Marquis of Pentonville? and ’ere 
we are in livery in the open streets.’ 

‘And why not?’ inquired the 
coachman. 

‘Why, they might walk down 
them stairs this very minute and 
twig us, Bill.’ 

‘And what if they did?’ asked 
the coachman. 

‘ Well, it would belowerin’, come 
now, Bill, after swaggerin’ about as 
lords—which we’ve got the man- 
ners, no doubt, though we wasn’t 
born to it—to be found follerin’ 
our ’umble callin’ under the eyes 
of them very two coves theirselves. 
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And besides, Bill, they might get 
up a charge of our goin’ about un- 
der false pretences; and though 
I’m game to fight the Baron again 
whenever he pleases, and his friend 
the Vicomte along with ’im if he 
likes, I don’t want to get into no 
trouble with the police, don’t you 
know, Bill.’ 

‘Well, Jack,’ observed the coach- 
man, with composure, ‘if you par- 
tic’lar didn’t wish to see them two 
coves I’m sorry for you, for ’ere 
they come.’ 

‘Have they twigged us yet, 
Bill?’ asked the groom, with his 
back to the two persons whom the 
coachman had just before caught 
sight of. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, Bill, I don’t think I’m 
wanted ’ere just for a moment,*so 
I'll see you again presently.’ 

‘Stand firm, Jack,’ said the 
coachman sternly. ‘ Don’t run, or 
if you do you ain’t the man I took 
you for.’ 

The two persons who were the 
subject of these remarks, and who 
had been referred to as the Vicomte 
de Chateau-Margauxand the Baron 
de Clos-Vougeot, at first regarded 
the coachman and the groom with 
astonishment, then burst into a 
laugh, and next walked up to 
them. 

‘So,’ said one of them derisively, 
in English, ‘the “ Duke of Step- 
ney” and the “ Marquis of Penton- 
ville” are still in livery. It would 
seem, then, that the only disguise 
about them at the da/ masgué was in 
their names.’ 

‘There, Bill, whispered the 
groom, ‘ we're in for it ; didn’t I tell 
you?’ 

‘Don’t talk so loud, Vicomte,’ 
said the coachman, with a wink to 
the French gentleman who had 
spoken. ‘Don’t talk so loud, or 
somebody passin’ will get wind of 
who we are.’ 

‘ The very thing everybody ought 
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to do,’ replied the Vicomte. ‘I 
think that exposure is all that your 
tricks deserve.’ 

‘Come now, Vicomte,’ rejoined 
thecoachman, ‘do be good-natured, 
and don’t go a-mentionin’ our real 
names again, else there'll be the 
ambassador and all the swells in 
Paris a-callin’ on us, and we shall 
have to return their calls, and then 
there'll be an end to owr little 
game.’ 

‘But you don’t mean to persist 
any longer in asserting yourselves 
to be the Duke of Stepney and the 
Marquis of Pentonville ? 

‘ Goodness gracious, Vicomte,’ 
exclaimed the coachman, ‘ what- 
ever should make you go and 
doubt it ? 

* But these liveries in the open 
daylight : surely—’ 

‘Why, Vicomte,’ interrupted the 
coachman, ‘can’t you see we're 
only keepin’ up the disguise for the 
sake of our little game ?” 

The Vicomte and his friend, to 
whom he rapidly communicated 
the conversation as it went on, 
seemed doubtful. John Robinson, 
the groom, stood amazed. 

‘Why, Vicomte,’ resumed the 
coachman, ‘you mustn’t be hard 
on the British aristocracy. Every 
Frenchman has read or been told 
as there’s no pleasure in England ; 
and you know very well, as a 
Frenchman, that there ain’t no 
pleasure in life except in Paris. 
Come now, Vicomte ” 

‘But these liveries—’ began the 
Vicomte again. 

*You knows very well, as a 
Frenchman,’ resumed the coach- 
man, ‘what the life of a poor 
unfortunate English nobleman is 
out of doors, slaughterin’ the un- 
offendin’ innocent animals of the 
chase in the wet and drizzle of his 
native land ; and when the wet and 
drizzle is too much even for ’im, 
shuttin’, ’isself up in-doors and 
sourin’ ‘is temper over acts 0” par- 
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liament and religious books ; with 
nothin’ else afore ’im, if the spleen 
proves too much for ’im, but to call 
for a bottle of brandy, and drink 
isself into a state of happy for- 
getfulness.’ 

‘What a pity,’ exclaimed the 
Vicomte, feeling in his pockets, 
‘that I have not my pocket-book 
with me to make a note of these 
remarks ! Coming from the mouth 
of an Englishman they would be 
invaluable for a little book I am 
thinking of writing about the 
English at home.’ 

‘So you see, Vicomte,’ continued 
the coachman, ‘the Dook and me, 
we just pops across the Channel, 
and disguises ourselves as servants, 
and goes about as we likes. The 
ambassador and the other swelis 
would never look at us long enough 
in these dresses to twig us, don’t 
you see.’ 

‘But why such an extravagant 
disguise—’ recommenced the Vi- 
comte. 

‘Why, Vicomte, you don’t think 
a English nobleman could do 
entirely without handlin’ the 
ribbons now and again, do you? 
Well, then, me and the Dook we 
goes to work like this: Jack— 
that’s the Dook—he puts his man 
inside his trap and calls ’im Major 
What’s-yer-name, don’t yer know, 
and I styles my feller Mr. So-and- 
so or Mr. Anythink-else ; and there 
we are, don’t yer see.’ 

‘A droll idea,’ observed the 
Vicomte, translating to his friend, 
while still searching for his pocket- 
book ; ‘ du¢ I should think that you 
are the first Englishmen even who 
ever put such an idea into practice 
off the stage.’ 

*Vicomte,’ said the coachman, 
‘would you be surprised to hear 
that half the English turn-outs you 
see im Paris are driven by English 
lords disguised like us” 

‘Dear me,’ exclaimed the Vi- 
comte, after translating this to his 
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friend, ‘what a pity I have for- 
gotten my note-book !’ 

At this moment John Robinson 
the groom, with a look of aggra- 
vated alarm, nudged the coachman 
on the elbow, and directed his 
friend’s attention to the entrance 
of the establishment before which 
they were waiting. — 

Coming down the steps were 
two gentlemen, the one of military 
appearance, middle-aged, the other 
of very civil appearance, much 
older. The elder gentlemancarried 
such a benevolent expression in 
his eye that he seemed afraid of 
hurting any one even with his 
glance, and his walk betrayed an 
evident fear of hurting his feet. 
The middle-aged gentleman not 
only appeared quite unhampered 
by any fear of hurting his fellow- 
creatures, but manifested a very 
palpable intention to hurt them 
very much indeed if they had 
ventured to tread on his coat-tails. 
He was a terribly fierce-looking 
gentleman, and had a very fierce 
roll of the eye and of the hat also. 

As these two gentlemen came 
near, the coachman and the groom 
touched their hats, and the groom 
opened the carriage-door for the 
elder gentleman. 

‘O, by the way, Marquis,’ said 
the Vicomte, stepping nearer to 
the coachman, ‘as your servants 
are here I have a little favour to 
ask. Would you mind prolonging 
your interesting conversation for a 
few minutes, and allow them to do 
two little commissions for me ?” 

And before the coachman could 
reply or the horrified groom inter- 
fere, the Vicomte turned to the 
benevolent-looking gentleman and 
began : 

‘Look here, Mr. So-and-so—’ 

The benevolent-looking gentle- 
man took off his hat, and with a 
polite smile said, 

‘A little mistake, I think.’ 

‘Well, then, Mr. Anything-else, 
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if you like,’ resumed the Vicomte, 
with a laugh ; and he then gave the 
elderly gentleman a message. 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed the elderly gen- 
tleman, and his polite smile began 
to flicker. 

‘And look here, Major What’s- 
your-name,’ continued the Vicomte, 
turning to the othergentleman ; and 
he gave Aim a message also. 

*Sor-r-r!’ thundered the fierce- 
looking gentleman. 

‘Major,’ tremulously stammered 
the benevolent-looking gentleman, 
‘he has ordered me to run round 
to the Café Anglais with his card, 
and tell them to keep a table for 
him and a friend at eight to-night!’ 

‘And he has ordered me to run 
round to Brébant’s, and tell them 
not to keep a table for him and his 
friend to-night!’ roared the mili- 
tary-looking gentleman. 

‘What must we do, Major?’ in- 
quired the other gentleman. 

What the military-looking gen- 
tleman replied would not look nice 
in print; but, as the first step to- 
wards putting it into practice, he 
seized the Vicomte by the collar, 
and turned him round with his 
back towards himself. 

The Vicomte, not liking this turn 
of affairs, called a sergent-de-ville, 
and demanded his protection. 

‘What is the meaning of that? 
asked the agent of the Major. 

The latter released his hold of 
the Vicomte’s collar, and requested 
the elderly gentleman, as being 
better acquainted with French than 
himself, to explain the affair. 

*I was bidding adieu to my 
friend,’ said the elderly gentleman 
to the police-agent, ‘and was just 
getting into my carriage, when I 
found these two gentlemen near 
me. After speaking a word or two 
to my coachman, he orders me to 
run round with a message about 
his dinner to the Café Anglais, and 
my friend to run with a message on 
the same subject to Brébant’s; and 
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they are perfect strangers to both 
of us!’ 

The police-agent shook his head 
and looked much perplexed. 

‘ Sergent,’ began the Vicomte, 
‘this person who talks about Ais car- 
riage is—’ and then breaking off and 
addressing the coachman, he said, 
‘ Marquis, I am sorry to refer to 
your secret, but this fellow’s vio- 
lence compelled me to call for the 
protection of the police ; and now 
an explanation is absolutely neces- 
sary.’ 

Then, turning again to the po- 
lice-agent, he recommenced : 

‘This person is the servant of 
the gentleman on the box, who is 
an English marquis and my friend. 
Is it not so, Baron ?’ 

His friend said it was perfectly 
so, and the police-agent looked as 
though all was clear to him now— 
he was so well acquainted with the 
eccentricities of the English. 

The Major seemed on the point 
of repeating his assault on the Vi- 
comte, and the benevolent-looking 
gentleman seemed inclined to en- 
courage him. Suddenly he turned 
to the coachman. The latter tap- 
ped his forehead and shrugged his 
shoulders, as if to indicate that the 
parties were mad. The groom, 
who until this moment had consi- 
dered a safe retreat from the affair 
as hopeless, imitated the coach- 
man’s example with a violence 
that seemed to hint that the par- 
ties were not only mad, but were 
subject to raving fits, and had bet- 
ter be avoided. 

A ray of light appeared to dawn 
on the old gentleman’s mind. 

‘Major, he whispered, ‘I see it 
all; these two gentlemen—for by 
their cards they would appear to 
be gentlemen—are both mad.’ 

‘Well, tell the Bobby to lock 
them up, then,’ said the Major, 
cooling down. 

‘Sergent,’ said the elderly gen- 
tleman, in another whisper, ‘are 
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not these two poor gentlemen a 
little—eh ?—a little—in fact, a little 
mad?’ 

*No, no, sir,’ replied the ser- 
gent, with a laugh. ‘I know the 
Vicomte and the Baron well.’ 

And then he laughed again, 
thinking it rather a good joke that 
one of a party of mad Englishmen 
should try and give that turn to the 
affair. 

‘Major,’ continued the elderly 
gentleman, still whispering, ‘the 
policeman, as you hear, says they 
are not mad. But their conduct 
shows us clearly that they are 
mad. They are probably mono- 
maniacs.’ 

‘ Well, let’s get out of their way, 
then,’ replied the other. 

‘Now, Major,’ resumed the elder- 
ly gentleman, ‘you know my de- 
votion to science, you know also 
my especial devotion to the subject 
of insanity.’ 

‘Well? 

‘Suppose I were to invite them 
to my house? I should feel the 
deepest interest in making their 
unfortunate malady a subject of 
study.’ 

‘It’s yourself will be a subject 
of study when they’ve knocked 
your brains out, my boy,’ observed 
the Major. 

‘I will risk that,’ said the elderly 
gentleman ; and then turning to the 
coachman, he whispered, ‘ Jones, 
I want to know a little more about 
these poor mad gentlemen, and I 
am going to invite them to my 
house. If they will go, you will 
drive them home, and I and the 
Major will follow. Take Robinson 
on the box with you, in case of 
need ; but don’t irritate them, Jones, 
by trying to convince them of their 
error. Humour them and treat 
them very gently.’ 
~ ©All right, sir,’ said the coach- 
man, with a very artful wink. ‘ We'll 
treat "em like babies—no harm 
sha’n’t come to ’em, sir.’ 
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Next, turning to the Vicomte, 
the elderly gentleman, without any 
reference to the question in dis- 
pute, which he thought unnecessary 
in dealing with a couple of mad- 
men, invited them to spend an 
hour or two at his house. The 
Vicomte and his friend regarding 
this invitation as being made on 
the part of the Marquis on the box, 
and being desirous of studying a 
little further the habits of these 
strange Englishmen, expressed their 
willingness to dispose of an hour in 
the manner named, and took their 
seats in the carriage politely offered 
to them. 

‘ Bill,’ said the groom as they 
drove off, ‘ where is this ere goin’ 
to end?” 

‘ Well, Jack, somebody will have 
to be proved to be mad, I sup- 
pose.’ 

‘ And that'll be me, Bill; forthe 
very thought of how we’re goin’ to 
get out of the confusion we’ve got 
ourselves and everybody else into 
is beginnin’ to turn my brain.’ 

‘Don’t frighten yourself, Jack,’ 
replied the coachman ; ‘all you’ve 
got to do is to keep cooland see it 
out.’ 

When the French gentlemen 
arrived at the house to which they 
had been invited, and had been 
accompanied to a very handsome 
salon by the coachman and the 
groom, the Vicomte observed: 

‘ By the way, Marquis, don’t you 
think your servant goes rather far 
sometimes ?” 

‘Well, Vicomte,’ answered the 
coachman, ‘he does rather overdo 
his part sometimes ; but I must put 
up with him for a time, I suppose.’ 

The elderly gentleman, having 
sent the Vicomte’s messages by a 
servant belonging to the establish- 
ment he had just quitted, drove 
home with the Major in a cab. 
They found the Vicomte and his 
friend examining the choice pic- 
tures hanging on all sides of them. 

VOL. XXV. 


Thevisitors took no notice of either 

the elderly gentleman or the Major. 
‘ You see they are mad, Major,’ 

said the owner of the pictures. 

‘Yes; I hope they won’t set on 
you and murder you under my very 
eyes. Anyhow, my boy, they'll 
have to do it over my lifeless body ; 
so don’t be afraid.’ 

The visitors commenced a con- 
versation about the pictures, in 
which they showed no mean ac- 
quaintance with the subject. 

‘That don’t sound like mad- 
ness, my boy,’ observed the Major. 

‘No, no, my dear Major; it is 
simply a case of monomania. That 
is what makes it so interesting to 
me.’ 

‘Well, Marquis,’ said the Vi- 
comte at length, addressing the 
coachman, ‘I see you not only 
cultivate horses, but the fine arts 
also.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied the coachman, ‘ I 
like a few nice picters ; they fill up 
the empty spaces, and with some 
’andsome chairs and sofys quite set 
a room off.’ 

‘If they are good frames,’ the 
groom ventured to observe. Hav- 
ing made this remark, he coughed 
behind the back of his hand with 
the air of one who thought he had 
made a mistake. 

‘Ah,’ said the Vicomte, ‘the 
Duke probably regards the frames 
as the link between painting and 
sculpture.’ 

While the coachman and the 


. groom were reflecting on the mean- 


ing of this, the elderly gentleman, 
asking the visitors if they would 
like a cigar, placed before them 
two or three boxes. The Vicomte 
and his friend, with unerring judg- 
ment, selected the box containing 
the best cigars. 

‘And ¢hat don’t look like mad- 
ness,’ observed the Major to his 
friend. 

‘Capital cigars, Marquis,’ said 
the Vicomte, oblivious of the pre- 
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sence of the elderly gentleman and 
the Major. ‘Where do you get 
them ? 

‘ From the country where they’re 
growed,’ replied the coachman, with 
indifference. ‘I has ashipload over 
now and then when I’m gettin’ out 
of 'em, don’t you know.’ 

‘A shipload ! cried the aristo- 
cratic Vicomte, translating to his 
friend. 

‘Yes, all my friends seem rather 
partial to them,’ said the coach- 
man ; ‘and then, don’t you see,’ 
he continued, handing the cigars 
to the elderly gentleman and the 
Major, ‘these are what I give to 
the servants.’ 

‘You give your servants cigars, 
and cigars like these!’ exclaimed 
the still more astonished Vicomte, 
rapidly translating. ‘Dear me, 
what a pity I left my note-book 
behind !’ 

‘ By the way, Vicomte,’ said the 
elderly gentleman, in the hope of 
drawing the subjects of his study 
into a little conversation with him- 
self, ‘ have you put in for the Great 
Exhibition Lottery yet?” 

‘No,’ replied the Vicomte ; ‘I 
haven’t found out yet where they 
sell the winning tickets.’ 

‘Major,’ said the elderly gentle- 
man, ‘that answer convinces me 
they are mad. This curious mix- 
ture of the shrewd and the extra- 
vagant is a common characteristic 
of madness. Such an answer, taken 
in connection with the extent of 
their memory and the keenness of 
their understanding in things gener- 
ally, proves to me irresistibly that 
they are what I said at first—mono- 
maniacs.’ 

‘Try them at cards,’ suggested 
the Major. 

‘A good idea,’ exclaimed the 
elderly gentleman. ‘ What shall 
we propose, Major?” 

‘ Poker,’ replied the Major. 

‘Poker’ accordingly was proposed 
to the visitors, and in a few minutes 
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the whole party was playing. The 
Vicomteand his friend showed such 
method in their madness that the 
elderly gentleman grew uneasy, and 
the Major whispered, 

‘ And ¢hat isn’t much like mad- 
ness, eh, my boy?’ 

‘No, not general madness,’ whis- 
pered back the elderly gentleman ; 
‘as I said before, it is monomania, 
Major; a very remarkable case.’ 

‘ This is not the first time you’ve 
played “ poker,” eh, Vicomte ?’ ob- 
served the coachman. 

‘O no,’ replied the Vicomte; ‘I 
have played it regularly for the last 
three years—with some American 
friends.’ 

At the end of the play the elderly 
gentleman and the Major found 
that there was due to the Vicomte 
and his friend a trifle of some fifteen 
hundred francs. 

‘Well, my boy,’ said the Major, 
‘you may call that madness if you 
like ; 7 call it doosid good play.’ 

The visitors shook hands with 
the coachman and the groom, and 
left with not even a nod to the 
proprietor of the place or his friend. 

‘But shat is like madness, eh, 
Major?’ inquired the delighted 
elderly gentleman. ‘Most inter- 
esting, I declare. It throws quite 
a light on the subject of insanity in 
its limited forms. Most interest- 
ing ! 

‘If the luck had been the other 
way, my boy, I'd have found it 
mighty more interesting.’ 

* But, Major, what an exception- 
ally interesting study / exclaimed 
the beaming old gentleman. 

And the next day he sent a 
paper to one. of the London medi- 
cal journals, describing a very re- 
markable case of monomania that 
had just come under his notice: the 
case of two French gentlemen of 
good education, of exceptionally 
cultivated taste in the fine arts, of 
the greatest experience, and of the 
most undoubted prudence, showing 
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a highly practised skill in the mat- 
ter of cards, and an unassailable 
judgment in the selection of cigars, 
who were yet the victims of mono- 
mania on one subject—the man- 
ners and customs of the English. 
He found the subject still more 
interesting on observing in a later 
number of the journal in which his 
article had appeared a numerous 
batch of correspondence from all 
parts of the country, in which it 
was stated that the particular kind 
of monomania referred to by the 
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writer in the previous week’s issue 
was not at all so uncommon as he 
seemed to suppose. 

The Major, to whom the elderly 
gentleman showed this correspon- 
dence in confirmation of his theory, 
said it was all mighty fine, but he’d 
have been divilish grateful to the 
preceptors of his youth if they’d 
taught him to play ‘ poker’ half as 
well as the monomaniacs to whom 
he had lost his share of the fifteen 
hundred francs. 





CLOUDS. 


—————— 


WE had quarrels, lovers’ quarrels, 


In our sunny past; 
But our trust was deep and tender, 
So they could not last. 


Once—how well I can remember !— 
All one radiant day, 

We two stood apart in silence, 
Turning hearts away. 


When the evening came—those evenings 
That were all so bright, 

Lighting up the hours of absence 
With their happy light— 


Then you came and sat beside me 
In your old fond way, 

Took my hand, and strove to reason ;— 
But I turned away. 


And you pleaded, pleaded firmly, 
In your bitter pain, 

Pouring forth a wealth of love-words 
On my heart like rain. 


Still I would not turn, and coldly 
Bade you to depart, 

Though your tender words were stirring 
Deeply in my heart. 
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But you would not leave me, urging 
All your loving past ; 

Then my foolish pride forsook me, 
And I turned at last— 


Turned to find you fondly waiting, 
Full of love and fears ; 

Gladly in your arms you clasped me, 
Smiling midst my tears. 
* * ~ * 


That was long ago, I fancy ; 
Things are altered now— 
You and I are cold and parted, 

Hardly knowing how. 


Meeting sometimes, calmly conscious 
Of our presence here, 

Proud eyes fixed and unrelenting 
That were once so dear. 


Clasping hands ; but clasping coldly 
With a distant air, 

And a knowledge of estrangement 
Like a weight of care. 


If they told me you were dead, dear, 
In your cold young grave, 

I could bear my sorrow nobly, 
Loving still, and brave ; 


Looking up to heaven, conscious 
That you loved me there, 

Sending down a blessing for me 
Through the starry air. 


But this death in life, this breaking 
Of the old sweet bond, 

And this severance of friendship 
Once so strong and fond— 


This I cannot bear; the sorrow 
Weighs upon my heart. 
Must our lives flow on divided ? 
Must we stand apart? 
ETHEL DE FONBLANQUE. 








